LIBERTY AND NECESSITY: 


In Anſwer to AucusTvs TorLapy's Tract, on 
(wHAT HE CALLS) 


& Chriſtian and Philoſophical Neceſſity aſſerted. 2 
IN WHICH 


Joann WEsLE L's ©* Thoughts on Neceſſity”? are examined 
and defended; the Difficulties of theſe Subjects 
rendered plain and-eaſy to common Readers; and 
Human Liberty fully proved. 
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Quis non clamet ſtultum eſſe Præcepta dare ei, cui L1BERUM non 
rr facere: et 1N1qVUM effe eum damnare, 
cul non fuit PoTES TAS juſſa complere, 

AvcvusrT. lib. de Fid. cont. Manich. cap. 10. 
Nemo peccat in eo quod vitare non poteſt. Idem. 

Diſcover the Secret intruſted with you.—I will not, for that is 
in my power. But I will throw thee into chains if thou doſt 
not Man! What doſt thou ſay? Me wilt thou fetter? 


My Feet thou may: but my purPosE not Jupiter himſelf 
can overcome. Eric r. 


T call Heaven and Earthwo record this day that I have ſet before 
you Life and Death—therefore cuvst Life, that—thou may live. 


Deut. xxx, 19. 
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tNTRODUGTION. 


HE fr: day of the month called Auguſt, the 
4 London Review ( for the preceding month} 
brought me an account of a work entitled, 

© The Scheme of CHRISTIAN and, PRHI- 
LO8OPHICAL NEcEssITY aflerted: By 
AUGUSTUS. TOPLADY.” Upon reading 
the quotations from this work, in the Review, and 
the obſervations of the Reviewers on the Stile and 
Subject of it; I found my mind much concerned, that 
an opinion, which ſeemed to me, ſubverſrve of all 
moral obligation, and deſtructive of all religion 3 
ſhould be  afferted with. ſuch confidence; and the 
Truth not argued, but banter d out of countenance, 
in ſupport of that, which every man, as ſoon as he 
underſtands, muſt deteſt as horrible. 1 did not hows 
ever immediately determine ta concern myſelf about 
it in any public mann; but finding my mind {till 
continue exerciſed on the ſuljeci, I at length procured. 
| = ' £ 


2 
7 * 


f 


E 
His back, and ſet myſelf ta examine it: the reſult 
of which examination, the Reader will find in the 
following pages, which I hope will clearly ſhew him 
whether the doctrine of abſolute Neceſſity, or that 
of Free- Agency, be moſi conformable to ſound 
Reaſon, and to Scripture, 

Eis true, the arguments adduced in favour of 
the Neceflity of all human ations, are ſometimes 
very ſubtle. The Scheme is curiouſly wove, of 
threads that are finely ſpun ; tho indeed I cannot 
ſay, that our Author is a fine Workman ; nor has he 
nny thing of value that is new; his chief buſineſs 
having been to collect what has been jaid before by 
ethers, and to apply the arguments, to the purpoſe of * 
eppofing the propoſitions he had undertaken to refute, 
J apprehend, however, the reader will find in the 
following pages, that this Writer's materials are 
fer from being good, and that they are extremely 
11 put together, and unſkilfully applied in many 
znſlances ; ſo that before this Gentleman appears 
zn this way again, I humbly propoſe that he may 
ſerve another apprenticeſhip, either at ſchool or at 
Oxford. 

| There was one thing, I confeſs which puzzled 
me ſome time to underſiand the reaſon * 2-4 
found that our Authur's orthography in certain 
words, was conſlantly wrong, and, according 10 
zhe preſent acceptation of words, ſometimes made 
perfect nonſenſe ; though it was eaſy to under- 

= fand what he meant, Thus he ſays ** dye” for 
die, 
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(943 
die, © ſuccede ” for ſucceed; © præmiſſes“ 
for premiſes*, &e. At fort I thought theſe might 
be typographical errors; but finding them conſtantly 
| pelt in the ſame manner, I found that could not be 
the cafe, At length I recollefled, that his work was 
in oppoſition 2 John Weſley : // I concluded 
he might poſſibly chooſe to ſpell his words wrong, 
becauſe John Weſley had ſpelt his words right. 
Extremes of prejudice, either for or againſt. & 
perfon or thing, are always unreafinable, and in ſome 
caſes dangerous. Sometimes indeed we may laugh 
at them; as when a man ſays on another occaſion, 
Mallem eum Lillio errare, quam cum alits 
rectè ſentire : And on the contrary; as in the pre- 
fent caſe, when Auguſtus Toplady chooſes rather 
fo talk nonſenſe, than to ſpeak” ſenſe with John 
Weſley. 
On theſe cccaſions indeed, ane can ſcarcely forbear 
laughter ; but when a man ſtrikes at the foundation 


a 2 of 
* Perhaps it euill be ſaid, that theſe wards are thus ſpelt in 
alluſion to the words from which they are derived. This indeed may 
be the caſe in the words ſucceed end premiſes, which are derived 
from the Latin ſuccedo and præmiſſa; (unkſs we muſt ſay, 
that the word ſucceed comes from the French ſacceder, which js fill 
from the Latin word abyve-mentioned.) But this cannot poſſibly 
be the caſe in che word die, which is derived from the Saxon deadian, 
and is a word entirely different from dye, buth in ſenſe and artheg ra- 
phy. To die, ſignifies to loſe all the animal functi ons, and have the 
foul ſeparated from the body: To dye, is to ftain clath. Nor do I 
know a Writer of any note, fince the refinement of our language, that 
emnfounds theſe ta words together; ſuch confuſion, according to the 
preſent mode of writing, making the moſt egregious nonſenſe, 


5 
all that is good ; when he propagates dodiriness, 
which make the ever bleſſed God, who is of purer 


eyes than to behold iniquity, the author and 


cauſer of all evil---out of revenge to a man'whom he 
mortally hates; it is high time to be ſerious, and ta 
acquaint the world that a man of ſuch mean. princi= 
ples ought not to be regarded. 

T can with truth ſay, I do not engage in this con- 
troverſy, from any motives excited by party-prejudice.. 


Indeed I have not the laſt connexion with either of 


the parties concerned in this debate. F haue no per- 

fonal knowledge of Auguſtus. Toplady I ſhould. 
uot: know his perſon were I t9.fee him; and on the 
other hand, Jam uot a methodiſt. I do not attend 
any of their places of worſhip, altho* F eſteem them 
as a very uſeful, religious body of people, I cannot 

therefore be ſuppoſed to act under the influence of a 
party, but only from à love of the Truth : and for 

this reaſon it is, that T have deſignedly paſſed over, 
ell the ſcurrility and abuſe this writer has in general 
thrown out againſt his antagoniſt, (and indeed they 
are too mean. for a man of any charatter. to take notice 
of ;) except where my argument ſeemed to require me 
10 take ſome notice of them : and when John Weſley 
fees theſe Remarks appear in public, he will no more 
know who is the author of them than. Auguſtus Top- 
lady himfelf. 

It is not any man then, that I engage to defend, 
| but Truth and Virtue. This I declare to the world 
zs my only view, Yet I ſhould not be aſhamed to de- 
fend the character of this. truly great man (whom: 
Providence has made more uſeful ta mankind by 


much 


CS) 
much, than any man of the preſent age) where Truth 
and Virtue are fo cloſely connefied with him. For 
however I may differ from him in other reſpetts, 
ſand, differ from him I da, in fome particulars) 
yet I fully agree with him in this. And he who daes 
not defend a man who is injured, (eſpecially when 
the cauſe of Virtue is connected with im) if Tully 

taught ſoumd morals, tam eſt in vitio, quam fi 
parentes, aut amicos, aut patriam deſerat; is 
as guilty as he who diſerts his parents, bis friends, 
or his country. 

Whether we admit or deny the popular doctrine 
of the ſenhibli qualities of matter, it will not affect 
the preſent queſtion ; ¶ have therefore taken no no- 
tice of our Author's diſſertation on that ſubject. 

I have not fioned my proper name, but a name fi 2— 
niſicant of what T would defend. Tis virtue I love, 
and virtue rightly founded on Chrift in us the Hope 
of Glory, I defire to promote and a & 
know the Poet”s obſervation i is juſt, 


« The Critics each aduent' rous Author ſean, 
& Ard praiſe or cenſure, as they love the Man. 


Fur this reaſon I have thought it beſt, on this occa- 
ion, to conceal my name from the publick, that my 
arguments may ſtand, or fall by their un merit, 
That ns one may believe them true, thro a regard far 
their author, nor any one deem them inconcluſrue, thro? 
Prejudice to a name, without duly: confidering them, 
In the following remarks, ¶ have uſed great 
1 of ſpeech ; tis conſiſtent with my character 
ric al - and 


(vii ) 
and profeſſion. But I hope the Reader will 
ind nothing low, or intonfeſtent with decency and 
good manners. I therefore think, I may adopt 
what Horace ſays of himſelf, with much more _ 
priety than this writer has done, 
Quod vERUM atque DECENS, Curo, et rogo, 

et omnis in hoc ſum. 

He has it is true, been applauded * for his attach- 
ment to the VERUM; but for what reaſon it 
would puzzle a man to find out: and I believe the 
candid, attentive Reader, will think with me, that 
our Authors concluſions have no more to do with the 
Tape, than his language has with the DECENS. 


8 — — ra 
tte Hah Wann ͤuü ene — 


9 ubjefts of this kind, have too generally been 
treated in a confuſed and abſtruſe manner, and with 
an affectation of learning that has rendered them 
almoſt wholly unintelligible to perſons of a common 
education. I hope I have avoided this, without 
falling into the oppoſite extreme of meanneſs and low- 
neſs. And if the following Eſſay be found as plain 
and intelligible to every one, as the nature of the 
| ſulject will admit ; and if it become the means of 
diſpelling the ſhades of darkneſs and error, and of 
diffuſing the light of truth among men, in ever ſo 
ſmall a degree; fo that a ſubjef of jo much impor- 1 
tance to the intereſts of religion and virtue, may be- ; 
aome better known and underſivad ; the Author will 
have obtained his defired retard; and have the ſa- 
tigſaction to think, that he has faithfully diſcharged 
a duty which he Wes providence called one unto, 
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CHAPTER I. 


Our Author's definition of Free-ageney refuted—Trae 
definition of Free- agency given : and its inconfiflency 
wth abſolute Neceſſity proved. 


„Ao che queſtion, „Is man a Free- 

| agent, or 1s he not?” This Author 

T anſwers, % Without all doubt he is, 

nan 1 „ in a vaſt variety of caſes, Nor 

1 e ever in e e or reading meet with 
a perſon who denied it.” 

« But let us (ſays he) by defining as we go, af- 
& certain what Free-agency is. All needleſs re- 
« finements apart, ener is neither more nor 
6 lefs than voluntary Agency. It is hard to tell 
what this Author intends by this definition. Cer- 
tainly he cannot be ignorant, that the perſons 
whom he oppoſes, give a very different definition of 
Free- agency; and ſuch as, ina philoſophical ſenſe, 
ſtands oppoſed to his ſcheme of Neceſſity: otherwiſe, 
why does he contend with them ? Ought he not 
then to have diſtinguiſhed the ſeveral ſenſes of the 
word Free- agency, and have ſhewed in which ſenſe, 


( 1 ) of 
he denyed, and . in which he admitted: it, as be- 
longing to Man? For ſurely he would not be 
thought to allow Free- agency in the ſame ſenſe in 
which his opponents contend for it! This would be 
to render his whole book uſeleſs, even in his own 
account of it, and to put himſelf in company with 
many of the moſt famous chriſtian worthies, both 
ancient and modern, together with John Weſley ; - 
which, if we may judge from his whole manner, he 
would deem the greateſt calamity that could poflibly / J 
befall him, either in this world or another. 
In order to judge truly of this definition, it is 
neceſſary to obſerve, that this writer uſes the words 
voluntary and Yolition very ambiguouſly ; which is 
unpardonable in a definition. For he means by vo- 
lition, not only the final perception of the under- 
| ſanding, by which one thing is diſcerned as prefe- 
rable, i. e. as more fit to be done, than another, 
with the ſenſation accompanying it; but alſo the 
firſt exertion of the /el/f-motive power, which is eſ- 
ſentially different from it. For the one is merely 
paſſive; the other is active: Theſe ought therefore 
to have been carefully diſtinguiſhed ; as by thus 
confounding them together, and ſuppoſing the vill, 
taken in this vague ſenſe, to be neceſſarily deter- 
mined in all its volitions, he has confounded all 
diſtinction between aclion and paſſion, and makes all 
patient and no agent throughout the whole uni- 
verſe; which is plainly abſurd. 

When therefore he tells us that whatever the 
10 ſoul does with the full bent of preference and difire, 
in that the ſoul acts freely.” Nothing more can 


juſtly be meant, than that the ſoul is carried along 
chearfully 


„ 

ehearfully. For whatever moves only by the phyſi» 
cal efficiency of ſome extrinfic cauſe, is incapable 
of action. And if the ſoul be, by ſuch an influ- 
ence,. puſhed on to all its volitions and actions, by 
an indifloluble concatenation of cauſes, ficut unda 
impellitur umd, it is moſt evident that neither agen- 
ey nor freedom can be attributed to man, any more 
than to the waves which laſh the ſhore.. Nor will 
the concomitancy of perception and a grateful fen-- 
ſation, in the leaſt alter the caſe. For let us ſup- 
poſe the waves endued with a perception of their 
own motion, and that they ſwell and foam, and' 
break in heavy thunder, againſt the lofty eliffs, 
with vaſt pleaſure and delight; yet we could not 
with amy propriety of ſpeech call them agents. 
And if there be any ſuch concatenation of cauſes, 
which as neceſſarily produce, and bring to paſs, 
every volition, and action of man, as wave impells 
wave; he can no more be an agent than the waves: 
of the ſea. 

Our author then by this definition takes away all 
power of ageney from man, and makes him a mere 
patient: he leaves him no power to act, but only 
that of being acted upon. For a power to act, ne- 
ceflanly implies, a power not to act at the ſame 
time; otherwiſe it is not acting, but only a ſuffering 
the influence of ſome ſuperior force, and is no more 
an action than the falling of a. ſtone, or the motion 
of the ſea. And by thus taking away-the poſſibility 
of action from man, he has taken away all freedom 
from him too; for a being that cannot act at all, can. 
never be ſaid to act freely. It appears then, that: 
the word uoluntatmi cannot properly mean tree, but 

only 


(1) 
only a chearful acquieſcence in Neceſſity; and the 
word ageney has no meaning at all, or if it mean 
any thing the definition muſt be a contradiftion in 
terms. 

Vet this gentleman tells us, he is fond of defini- 
tions. I could wiſh, for the ſake of his own cha- 
racter, we had ſome better evidence of it, than his 
bare word. For were this the caſe, he would cer- 
tainly have ſtudied them much better than he has 
done; at leaſt, I am ſure he ought to have zzder- 
flood them better, before he had offered them to the 
publick. | 

In order to underſtand the ſubject before us, and 
the force of the arguments on each ſide the queſ- 
tion, it is neceſſary to enquire, what the true defi- 
nition of Free- ageney is, as it is contended for, in 
the following pages» 

Free-agency then, or Liberty, ftands oppoſed to 
Necęſſiey. Neceſſity is diſtinguiſhed into phyfical and 
moral, By a phyſical neceſſity, a ſtone falls, fire burns, 
and the ſun gives light. It is ſomething which 
ariſes from the abſolute nature of the thing itſelf, ſo 
that acauſe which operates by a phyſical neceſſity, uni- 
formly produces the ſame effect, except in ſome caſes, 
where an extrinſic compulſory force is able to re- 
ſtrain its operation. By a moral neceſſity, I mean, 
that force or influence, which the fitneſs of things 
when viewed, has on the minds of moral agents, 
This is maniteſtly different from a phyſical neceſſity. 
For moral cauſes do not operate as phy/ical ones do; 
their influence conſtantly varying, according to 
the ſtate of the mind affected by them; ſo that 
they may, and often do exiſt without thoſe effects, 
which at other times they may be ſaid to produce, 
even 


0: 873 
even when there is no extrinſic compulſory force to 
prevent their operation. It is only in a metaphorical 
ſenſe therefore, that this can be called a neceſlity ; - 
for, philoſophically ſpeaking, it is xo neceſity at all, 
nor any ways inconfiſtent with natural Liberty.“ 

In oppoſition to a phyſical neceſſity, (which is the 
only neceſſity inconſiſtent with liberty in a philoſo- 
phical ſenſe) a Being is ſaid to be free, when it 
is av]oxwn7er, ſelf- moved, i. e. not moved by the 
ęlhyſical influence of any other being. And this 20 
&i, or principle of ſelf- motion, (in man) 
&ſentially connected with reaſon and underſtanding, 
is the very eſſence of human liberty, This, conſi- 
dered ſimply as a ſelf- motive power, is Firſt, liber- 
ty in oppoſition to a ſuppoſed l neceſſity of human 
action ariſing from a concatenation of cauſes, by 
Cicero called, neceſitas fati, aut cauſarum ſeries ſem- 
pilerna. Secondly, conſidered as connected with 
underſtanding and a oral ſenſe, it is liberty of in» 
difference. Now liberty of indifference, is uſually diſ- 
tinguiſhed into a liberty of contradiclion, and a liberty 
of contraricty. Liberty of contradiction is a power of 
chooſing to act, or not to act, in any given inſtance. 
Liberty of contrariety is a power of chooſing, when 
two actions are propoſed, to do either of them. 

That there muſt be ſomewhere ſuch a thing as 
liberty of action, or ſelf- motion, may be demon- 
firated ab Alſurdo, as otherwiſe there could be no 

agent, 


* The Reader ſhould be particularly attentive to this diſtinc. 
tion between phyſical and moral neceſſity. A diſtinction evidently 
founded in the nature of things. And if we carefully examine 
our Author's arguments, we ſhall find, they only conclude in 
favour of the latter, 
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( 74 ) 
agent, nor Telf-mover in the univerſe, but an eter 
nal chain of effects without any cauſe, which is a 
mani feſt contradiction, ** For the beginning of 
motion muſt be frem ſome thing which is ſelf- 
4 moved; ſince otherwiſe all nature muſt ſtand ſtill, 
„without any force or energy to put it in mo- 
tion.“ And if Main muſt be ſome being that is 
poſſeſſed of liberty, then liberty is no impoſſible 
thing; and if liberty be poſſible, and communica- 
ble (which it evidently is) then man may be poſſeſ- 
ſed of it: and if man way be poſſeſſed of it, expe- 
Tience and reaſon will ſhew, that he afzally does 
poſſeſs it. To this, the advocates for fate anſwer ; 
No. For ſays our author; He alone can be a ſelt- 
determining agent, who is quite independent, on 
<6 any other agent, or agency whatever.“ 
Now this is juſt as true as if I ſhould ſay; there 
can be no agent in the univerſe, but the Deity; 


for to act, neceſſarily implies independence, and /c!f+ 


Exiftence, Becauſe. whatever being is 2ncapable of 
motion, *till impelled by ſome other being; is to- 
tally :zcapable of action. 

J acquieſce, (ſays this writer 5) in the old 
4 diſtinction of - neceſſity. into a neceſſity of com- 
<c pulſion, and a nec of infallible certainty. 
The neceſſity of compulſion is predicated of in- 


„ animate bodies; as we ſay of the earth (for 


„ inſtance) that it cireuits the ſun by compulſory 
neceſſity: and in ſome caſes, of reaſonable beings 


'** themſelves; viz. when they are forced to do or 


** ſuffer any thing, contrary to their will and 


choice. The neceſſity of infallible certainty is of 


+ Page 52, $ Page 14. 
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«5-2 very different kind, and only renders the event 
44 inevitably future, without any compulſory force 
4% on the will of the agent.” | | 
But let us mind the confiftency of this writer. 
<« Neceſſity of infallible certainty,” ſays he, is of 
«4 a very different kind (from compulſory neceſſity,) 
„ and only renders the event future 4uithout any 
ce compulſory force on the will.” — But notwith- 
ſtanding this he tells us,* The ſenſes are neceſa- 
44 rjlyimpreſſed by every object from without; and 
46 as neceſſarily commove the fibres of the brain 
« by which nervous commotion ideas are neceſſarily 
4+ communicated to the ſoul; and by the judgment 
< the ſoul neceſſarily frames of thoſe ideas the will 
« js xeceſſarily inclined to act or not to act. And 
again, f Neither is material nature alone, bound 
« faft in fate. All other things, the human vill 
& jtſelf nat excepted, are zo 10% tightly bound.“ 
Now theſe are all inſtances of compulſory neceſſity. 
For our ſenſes are impreſſed, and ideas communi- 
cated to the ſoul, &c. by the very ſame neceſſity, by 
which the earth circuits the ſun. And the will is 
here ſaid to be under the ſame compulſory neceſſity, 
as, material nature itſelf, in its determination to act; 
in expreſs contradiction to his definition. 

And all this writer's arguments drawn from philo- 
ſophy, proceed upon a ſuppoſition of ſuch a phyſical, 
or compulſory force on the will, in all our actions; 
the only difference he makes between a man's acting 
againſt his inclination, or with it, is this; that in 
the one caſe, the compulſion is external, and falls 
on the outward action, in oppoſition to the bent of 
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the mind; in the other, the compelling force is 


within, and neceſſarily determines the Inclination 


and Will; ſo that in both cafes man is equally un- 
der a compelling, neceſtating force, and conſequently 
is equally deprived of freedom. Our author there- 
fore, by pretending to allow freedom to man's will, 
and yet grounding all his arguments in favour of 
Fate, on a ſuppoſition of its being under the influ- 
ence of a compelling, neceſſitating power, cuts off 
the force of all his concluſions at once, and renders 


His whole book a contradiction. 


Nor does this writer only confound the diſtinction 
between a phyſical and moral neceſſity, but alſo the 
different kinds of certainty which ariſe from them. 
J have already ſhewed that there is a real diſtinction 
between them in the nature of things, and by now 
conſidering the different kinds of certainty which 


ariſe from them, the fallacy of many of his argu- 


ments will be made manifeſt; and that ridiculous 
rant which ornaments many parts of his book, will 
be clearly, expoſed. 

A phyjical certainty, is what ariſes from the 35 


Tute nature and properties of things. To ſuppoſe 


the contrary would be, not an Hpotbetical, but an 


abſolute contradiction. In itſelf it admits of no va- 


riation or degrees; and one demonſtration is equally 


certain as one hundred. 


Moral certainty, ariſes from the force and influ- 


ence which the fitneſs of things with all their con- 
.comitant circumſtances when viewed, has on the 


minds of free-agents. Here, to ſuppoſe the con- 


trary would be, not a natural, tho' it might be an 
hypothetical contradiction. To created minds it 
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67 
admits of various degrees, the higheſt of wiel 
approaches next to demonſtration, and in ſome 
caſes is infallible, 
For example. In this propoſition ; The three 
angles of a right lized triangle are equal to two right ones. 
Here, to ſuppoſe the contrary would be, not an 
hypothetical, but an abſolute contradiction, founded 
on the real nature of the thing; and one demon- 
ſtration gives the higheſt degree of certainty. 
Again, in this propoſition, God will not again de- 
rey the world by water. Here the certainty ariſes 
from the regard that God has to his promife. To 
ſuppoſe the contrary would be, not a natural, but 
an 4ypothetical contradiction. The degrees of this 
certainty, are in proportion to the degrees of evidence 
that God has ſo. promiſed, conjoined with the evi- 
dence we have from reaſon. and revelation, that he: 
is a God of truth. 

Nothing can give us a clearer evidence of the 
truth of this diſtinction, than the inſtance before us. 
We all ſee, it is no natural contradiction, to ſuppoſe: 
that God may again deſtroy the world by water; 
for no one will ſay, that God has not the ſame 
natural power now, as he had in the days of Noah; 
but it is an hypothetical contradiction: that is, on 
ſuppoſition that God be a God of truth, it is a 
contradiction. to ſay, that he will again drown the 


world. 


Again. I ſay it is impoſible that the three an- 
gles of a right lined triangle, ſhould not be equal 


to two right angles. But this impoſſibility ariſes 


from the ab/tra# nature of a right lined triangle, 
and is a ea impoſſibility. But the impoſſibility 
2 that 


© 2, 

that God ſhould again deſtroy the world by water, 
is not founded on the aHract nature of the divine 
power, but on his being a God of Truth : and this 
regard to his promiſe, does neither deſtroy nor di- 
miniſh the divine power, but only prevent the exer- 
tion of it, after a certain manner. This therefore 
is not a phyſical but a oral impoſſibility. 


C OROLLARI ES. 


1. Hence it follows, that things in their moral in- 
fluence, admit of a certainty of the event, when 
there is a phyfical poſſibility of its happening other- 
wiſe. | 

2. As this certainty is infallible in a fuite mind, 
when the event reſpects the conduct of a perfect 
being; ſo it is always infallible in the ommiſcient 
mind, when it relates to any frail and imperfect na- 
ture whatever. 

3. Hence it appears, that God may know all the 
actions and circumſtances of men, with infallible 
certainty, even on a ſuppoſition that they are poſſeſ- 
ſed of philoſophical liberty; i. e. have a power to act 
otherwiſe than they do. 

Notwithſtanding this writer makes a diſtinction 
between a compulſory neceflity and a neceſſity of in- 
fallible certainty ; the latter of which he applies 
to man in his definition: yet he manifeſtly con- 
founds them throughout his whole book, Thus, he 
ſays, ** Neither is material nature alone bound faſt 
« in fate. All other things, the human mind it- 
„ ſelf, not excepted, are no leſs tightly bound.“ 
And, page 66, after quoting a paſſage out of one 


( 9 
of the prophets (If. x, 15.) he cries out in tri- 
umphß, What, is man comparable to an axe, to 
« a /aw, to a rod; not one of which can operate 
« or ſo much as move, but in proportion as 'tis 
& acted upon? This is. worſe than being likened 
& to clock-work; but who can help it? It is 
evident by this, that he ſuppoſes the mind of man, 
no more capable of motion than a piece of matter, 
till impelled by ſome exterior force; and conſe- 
quently it is under as ſtrict a compulſory neceſſity in 
all its volitions, as matter is in its motions. 

Let me juſt remark here, that this text does not 
compare man to an Axe, to a Saw, Vor to a Rod, 
in any other ſenſe than as an initrument, whereby 
God often brings about his purpoſes among man- 
kind. But this is no ways inconſiſtent with the doc- 
trine of free-agency. The ſuppoſition of a ſelf- mo- 
tive power in man, hinders not, but he may be 
under the government of a wiſe and gracious provi- 
_ dence, It is true, it requires much greater wiſdom 
to guide and govern a free-agent, than to guide 
and govern an axe or a /aw; the one is level with 
the capacity of feeble man, the other is worthy 
the wiſdom of the ever bleſſed God. But becauſe 
-we cannot ſee how God can do more than man 
can do, muſt we therefore raſhly deny it? Beſide, 
the very ſuppoſition that man is no more capable of 
felt-motion than an @xe, or a faw, will very much 
weaken, if not wholly overthrow, every argument 
for the natural immortality of the ſoul. But to 


returns 
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Page 65, 66, 


( 20 ) 
Our author. likewiſe confounds the above dif- 
ferent kinds of certainty; and poſitively  aflerts,. 
that whatever, © is not certainly future, (i. e. 
«. whatever. does not. come to paſs by a phyſical ne- 
« ceſſity) is not certainly fore-knowable ; ” and. 
can, ** only at the very moſt be zzcertainly gueſs'd 
at, as not improbable.” || Now what is this, but 
plainly ſaying, there is no medium between a phy- 
fical or mathematical certainty, and the /owweft de- 
gree of probability? Whieh all the world, except 
this Writer, knows to be a miſtake. 
One might here with, much propriety aſk: this. 
gentleman, whether he has no knowledge of any 
thing, but what he can demonſtrate with mathema-- 
tical certainty ? whether he only zacertainly gueſſes 
at every other thing, as only probable at the very 
moſt? He is very confident that krowwledge can ſtand. 
on none but ſuch certain ground. f May we not then 
preſume, that Augaſtus Toplady knows but. very few. 
things? Tis very natural to enquire, how he: 
knows, that God is to be worſhipped ; that the ſerip- 
ture is the word of God, or. that Jefus Chriſt was 
born of a virgin? How does he know that Chriſt 
died for the ſins of the world? or any other arti- 
ele of the chriſtian revelation ? or an hundred other 
things, of the utmoſt importance to religion and the 
welfare of mankind ? Muſt he not anſwer, upon the 
principles here laid down, that he only uncer-- 
„ rainly gueſſes at them as not improbable? That. 
is, he maſt gravely addreſs his audience thus: „It 
is not improbable, my dear hearers, that yau: 
20 ought to. worſhip God. For I gueſs, tho' not 
66. certain 


Page 75. t Ibid, 


129 

4 a that the ſcripture Which commands it, 
«© was dictated by the ſpirit of truth. L think 
6 likewite, but L have no certain ground for Kno- 
% ing it, that there was ſuch a perſon as Jeſus 
« Chriſt, hut 'tis impoſſible for either me or: you 
« certainly to know, whether he died for the fins of: 
„ the world, or whether any man can ever receive 
„ any benefit from him,” &c. & c. Truly this 15 
a noble doctrine, and. likely to do much good. in the 
world! How worthy would theſe declarations be, 
of a man who calls himſelf a -minifor of Chrift, and 
a teacher of the people! But however this doctrine 
may ſuit a. couatry Parſon at Broad-Hembary, the 
world is not yet corrupt enough, to fwallow it down 
with approbation.. 

Ler not any one imagine, that this a a 
conſequence beyond. what 1s fairly implied in the 
premiſes. It moſt clearly and immediately follows, 
from the. principles here laid down, to prove his. 
favourite ſcheme of neceſſity. For, if Knowledge 
& will ſtand on none but certain ground,” i. e. if. 


mM nothing is knowable but what is phyfcally certain; 


and if whatever be not known with ſuch a certainty, 
can only, “at the very moſt, be uncertainly gueſſed. 
at, as not improbable ;”” then it undeniably. 
follows, that there is no medium between a phyfi- 
cal certainty and a bare probability; conſequently 
whatever is not phyfically certain, can only * at 
the very moſt be uncertainly gueſſed at.” But 
let me- aſk, which of the fore-mentionedarticles he 
- ean prove, with a phyſical or a mathematical cer-- 
br Is tt not beyond the poſſibility of contra- 
| diction, 
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_ dition, that not one of them can admit of ſuch an 


evidence? He can only then, wncertainly gueſs at 
them. For if there be no medium, between a phyſi- 
cal certainty, and a bare probability ; I defy either 
Augufius Toplady, or any other perſon, to go an ace 
beyond the point of bare conjecture in the above 
articles—There is this comfort however ariſes from 
it, that as this author does not know the things that 
he has written to be true; but, according to his own 
principles, muſt only have wncertainly gueſs'd at 


them; ſo he cannot reaſonably expect, that his 


readers ſhould certainly believe them; and therefore 
man may yet be poſſeſſed of liberty, for any thing 
this writer has ſaid to the contrary, But let us 
now proceed to ſome of his illuſcrations, whereby 
he gueſſes that the doctrinie of neceſſity may be true. 


„It was #nfallibly certain, that Judas would be- 
* tray Chriſt: he was therefore a neceſſary, though 
« a voluntary actor in that tremendous buſineſs. 4 
I anſwer; it was certain, with a moral certainty ; 
but this may well conſiſt with a power in man to 
act otherwiſe than he does; conſequently, this con- 
cludes nothing againſt human liberty.—“ He was 
«© therefore a rcceſſary, though a voluntary actor in 
„ that tremendous buſineſs. Our author con- 
ſtantly ſuppoſes, that whatever a man does with the 
conſent of his will, he does freely; and yet affirms 
that the av//l is under the ſame compelling force in all 
its volitions, as matter is in its motions. How 
conſiſtent this is, the reader will eaſily determine, 
from what has been ſaid above.“ He was there- 

5 66 fore 


+ Page 14. 


(23) 
ec fore a neceſſary actor, &c. It has already been 
proved, that whatever cannot move, but by the 
phyſical impulſe of ſome other being, is totally inca- 
pable of action. A neceſſary ator” is therefore a 
contradiction in terms. 

Second Queſtion. Are man's actions free or ne- 
ceſſary ? : Our author anſwers, ** They may be at 
one andthe ſame time, free and neceſſary too. 
Now this is ſaying, that man may have a elf. mo- 
tive power, and yet be unable to move himſelf, at 
one and the ſame time; which 1 is plainly abſurd. 
But he will prove i. 

Let us ſee how. Why, ** When a man is very 
„ hungry or very tired, he is neceſſarily, and yet 
10 freely diſpoſed to food or reſt. I anſwer. Being 
hungry, or tired, is no action, tis a mere paſſive 
ſenſation, and can have nothing to do with the 
freedom of action, being different, toto genere, from 
it. But He can no more help being ſo diſpoſed, 
„than a falling ſtone can help tending to the 
« earth.” —I anſwer, very true. Becauſe he is al- 
together as paſſive in thoſe ſenſations, as a ſtone is 
in falling; the one being no more an action than 
the other. But here lies the grand difference. 
«© The ſtone is a /imple being, confiſting of matter 
„ only: and confequently can have no cuil, either 
to riſe or fall, Man is a camtound being, made up 
% of matter and ſpirit. Conſequently his will is con- 
6 cerned in fitting down to dinner, or in cournng 
«© repoſe, when neceſſity impells to either.” — Now 
the grand difference between a ſtone and a man, in 
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(44) 
this inftance, is only this; that man is endued with 
perception: which cannot alter the caſe, For per- 
ception is here, only a conſciouſneſs of what happens 
to the body, without any influence upon it; and 
man is left as wholly paſſive, as if he had no ill or 
perception at all. Theſe paſſive ſenſations, there- 
fore, have no more to do with the preſent queſtion 
of the freedom of action, than ref has to do with 
motion, or fitting ſtill with walking; which is no- 
thing at all. | 

The true ſtate of the caſe is this. We are neceſſa- 
rily impreſſed in certain circumſtances,. with the ſen» 
ſations of hunger, and of wearineſs. Theſe ſenſa- 
tions, afford the mind a grateful occahon of exerting 
its ſelf-motive power; which it freely does, with 
much more ſatisfa&tion,, than if it was exempt from 
ſuch impreſſions. 

But here are other proofs, of infinitely more 
ſtrength, which he juſt mentions, en paſſunt, that he 
may put the matter beyond a doubt. 

It was neceſſary, 1. That the MessLAn ſhould 
te be awvariably holy in all his ways, and righteous in 
4% all his works.” Anſwer. When we conſider that 
Chriſt was poſſeſſed of the ſpirit of truth and holi- 
neſs, without meaſure, we muſt ſay, he was inder 
the ſame neceſſity of being holy in all his ways, 
and righteous in all his works, that God is to keep 
his promiſe, in not deſtroying the world again by 
water. This is manifeſtly a moral, not a phyſical 
neceſſity ; yet in a perfect being this will riſe to a 
perfect infallible certainty of the event, tho? in phy- 
Er, it be no neceſſity at all. This alſo ſecures a 
liberty of choice; ſo that Chriſt determined himſelf to 

act 


T 25) 

act in all things according, to the rectitude of his 
Pure nature. And in his ſtate of rectitude and pu- 
rity, it was infallibly certain, that he would do fo : 
and there was the greateſt degree of a moral impoſſi- 
bility that he ſhould do otherwiſe, But if we ſup- 
poſe Chriſt under a phyſical neceſſity in all that he 
did, then, we ſuppoſe him to move by the com- 
pelling, neceſſitating influence of ſome ſuperior 
power: and in this caſe to ſay, that Chriſt either 
acted freely, or that he acted at all, is the ſame con- 
tradiction as to ſay, that he moved himſelf (which 
would have been freedom of action,) but yet he 
cC.eculd not move, but by the neceſſitating influence of 
© ſome ſuperior power; (which is neceſſity), and 
that paſſively ſuffering ſuch a compelling influence 
was performing an action: The W of which 
is viſible to every one. 

We are told * that, Upon the Arminian ſcheme 
„it 1nvincibly follows, that it was poſſible for 
«© Chriſt himſelf to have fallen from grace by ſin, 
and to have periſhed everlaſtingly.” I anſwer. 
There was no other poſſibility of that, than there 
eis that God may break his promiſe and again drown 
XX the world; which has the greateſt degree of a mo- 
ral impoſſibility attending it, and admits of an in- 
XRF Fallible certainty of the contrary. 

1 2. It was neceſſary that the Meſſiah ſhould die 
“ for the fins of the people; and though he could 
not avoid being put to death as a facrifice for ſin, 
„vet he died freely.” This has in effect been 
anſwered already, and the inconſiſtency, of an ab/olute 


necęſſity with freedom, has often been proved. I ſhall 
| $6421 only 
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only therefore juſt obſerve here, that there was no 


weceſſity, ariſing from the abſolute nature of things, 
that Chriſt ſhould die as a ſacrifice for ſin. For no 
one can ſay, that God had not a power after man's 
tranſgreſſion, to have cut him off at once; or even 
by his own glorious power, that he could not imme- 
diately have deſtroy'd all evil, and have reſtored all 
nature to its original rectitude. Beſides, if there was a 
phyfical neceſſity that Chriſt ſhould die for the fins of 
the people, i. e. if the neceſſity of Chriſt's death, 
was founded in the abſolute nature of God and of 
creatures: then he was not the Free gift of God, 
which the ſcriptures conſtantly aſſert. I therefore 
conclude, that God freely appointed Chriſt to be our 
mediator, in whom alone there ould be falvation for 
loſt ſinners. And as the divine Wiſdom always 
chooſes and appoints that which is beſt, we may 
therefore ſay, that ſuch a method of ſalvation, is moſt 
agreeable to the divine attributes, and the beſt adap- 
ted to diſplay the divine glory : that it is beſt ſuited 
to God's government of the world, and to the nature 


and ſtate of man. But all this is a moral neceſſity, 


which leaves room for che freedom of choice; and 
not a phyſical neceſſity, which abſolutely deſtroys it. 

Though he could not avoid being put to death” 
It is no wonder that this man ſhould. contradict Job 
Weſley, (againſt whom he ſeems to indulge a mortal 
antipathy,) or any other perſon; when he has the 
confidence to contradi Chriſt himſelf. Suppoſe 
this bold conjecturer had been preſent on the awful 
night, when our blefſed Lord, in obedience to the 
divine decree, gave bimſelf up to the malice of his 


enemies, would he not have ſaid, Thinkeft thou, 
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fAuguitus Toplady,) that I cannot now pray to my 


Father, and he ſhall preſently give me more than twelve 


Argions of Angels.* Our author would doubtleſs have 


anſwered, © I am confident thou can'ſt do no ſuch 
5 thing. Thou art quite m;faken in this matter, 
„% Thou vainly thinkeſt thou canſt pray to thy Fa- 
4+ ther, but thou haſt no ſuch power. Thou art 


4 faſt bound in the adamantine chains of Fate, 


Vis ut nulla wirum, non ipſi exſcindere ferro 
Cælicolæ valeant. Virg. Eneid. 6, 


Bars, which no force of men, nor heavenly power 


itſelf, can e' er demoliſh, 


So would Auguflus Toplady, if conſiſtent with himſelf, 
= have dared to inſtruct his heavenly maſter—On the 
| N cContraiy, I would rather modeſtly ſay, that Chriſt was 


under no phy/icat neceſſity to ſuffer death, of which his 


| own words are a ſufficient proof; but that, through 
the whole of this awful affair, he was under a moral 


neceſſity. A neceſſity, which the fitneſs and order of 


EX things, (in conſequence of the divine appointment, ) 
and an amazing love for the happineſs of mankind, 
= laid upon his holy nature. And this was zece/fty 


enough, to bring about every circumſtance of this 


important buſineſs, with i»/allible certainty, 


Need I add any thing more, to prove (ſays 


bur author) that freedom, and neceſſity are compa- 
= © tible?””—I anſwer, Yes, a great deal. For I fubs 
mit it to the judgment of any impartial reader, whe- 


ther all that has yet been ſaid to prove it, be not one 


7 confuſed heap of contradictions and miſtakes, 


C A ne; 
bo Matt, XXV i. 53. 


— 


( 28 ) 
A neceſſity of fitneſs, harmony, and order, is indeed 
perfectly compatible with freedom, and may even 
coaleſce into abſolute uniſons with it. But this, 
philoſophically ſpeaking, is no neceſſity at all. 
Meantime abſolute neceſſity and freedom, can no more 
conſiſt with each other, than motion and reſt. 

But yet the exclufion of ahſolute neceſſity, out of 
the whole intelligent creation, does not introduce 
that contingency and chance, which our author ſeems 
to imagine. It does not leave every thing in the 
world, in the utmoſt degree of uncertainty. It is 
undeniable that things in their moral influence, 
admit of a moral certainty, This may rife to ſuch a 
degree, as to exclude all doubt from the mind of a 
judicious man; and in the divine mind is always in- 
fallible. The doctrine of free-agency then, has 
nothing to do, with ſuch a looſe, incoherent ſtate of 
anarchy, as this writer ſuppoſes ; nor can ſuch a 


fate exiſt any where, but in a mind that ſcarcely 
knows any thing, but by conjecture. The ſcheme 


then, of freedom of choice, in human actions, and a 
moral neceſſity, co- aleſce into abſolute uniſons with 
each other. They agree with reaſon and the nature 
of things. They harmonize with the divine attri- 
bates, and are perfectly conſonant to ſcripture and 
the nature of the chriſtian ſalvation. A chriflian 
will rejoice .in the experience of this truth, and 
revere the wiſdom, that laid the extenſive, harmoni- 
ous plan, through all intelligent nature. Philoſo- 
phy f itſelf, chenrtully acquieſces in the divine 


appointment, and wants to riſe no higher, 
| CHAP. 


+ That is, Philoſophy under the conduct of, and in harmony 
with, divine revelation, 
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CHAP. IL 


Of the connection ſubfifting between Soul py Body :—of 
Ideas: and of the connection between Motives and 


AXfiions., 


OHNWES LE Y aſks, (3.) Is man e- 
« determined, or is he determined by ſome other 
Being? To which this writer anſwers, * I ſcru- 
„ ple not to declare, as my ſtedfaſt judgment, that 
4% no man ever was, or ever will, or ever can be, 
„% philoſophically ſpeaking, % ene von to any 
one action, be that action what it may.” 

The word ay, in this ſentence, will doubtleſs have 

much weight, and go far toward ſettling the point, 
when we conſider the principles of certainty this 
author has laid down in his book, which have been 
examined in the preceding chapter. But let us 
proceed to his proof. 
„There is no mediam between MATTER and Spr- 
% fr. Theſe two divide the whole univerſe be- 
* tween them, Even in man's preſent complex ſtate, 
© tho? body and ſoul conſtitute one compoſitum : yet 
are the two component principles, not only diſ- 
« tint, but eſſentially different from each other. 
„Their connection, tho' aſtoniſhingly intimate, oc- 
caſions no mixture nor confuſion of this with that.“ 

& Notwithſtanding which, the nature of their 
junction is ſuch, that they reciprocally a# upon 
each other. A man breaks a lim); or is wound- 
ed. The body, and the body alone, receives the 
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% injury: (i, e. receives the immediate ſtroke, ot 
* impreſſion from the external body) but the injury 
© 1s no ſooner received, than it operates on the 
« ſoul. For it is the So only which feels pleaſure: 
or pain, through the medium of the bodily or- 


% gans. Matter can 5 more feel or A than 


it can read or pray.“ 
If therefore the ſoul is: the feeling principle, 
<< or ſole ſeat of perception; it follows, that the 
„ ſoul is no leſs dependent on the body, for a very 
© conſiderable portion of its phy ſical happineſs or 
„ miſery : than the body is on the ſoul, for it's 
&. inſtrumental ſubſerviency to the will. Conſe- 
« quently the ſoul. 1s—zeceſar:ly determined to take 
« as much care of the body, as in its preſent 
% views it deems requiſite:— (i. e., to obtain plea- 
ſure or avoid pain) — becauſe the ſoull is conſc ious of 
« its dependence on that machine, as the inlet and 
© channel of pleaſing or of diſagreeable ſenſations. 
„So that in this very extenſive. inſtance, man's 
c woolitions are ſwayed this way or that, to the right 
«© hand. or to the left, by conſiderations drawn 
©« from. the circumſtance: of that neceſſary depen- 
« dence on the body, which the ſoul cannot poſſibly 
« raiſe itſelf ſuperiar-to, while. the mutual connec- 
« tion. ſubſiſts.“ 

The premiſes I. grant are good; we may admit 
them as clear truths without ſcruple ;. but where 
to find the conclufion, I cannot tell: this ſeems to 
me a difficult thing. The argument proceeds thus. 
The ſoul neceſarily depends on. the. body for many 
of its pleaſures and pains, 

It is conſcious of its neceſſary dependence on that 
machine, as the inlet of thoſe pleaſing or diſagree-- 
able ſenfations, | There - 
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( 3x ) 
Therefore man is neceſarily determined in every 
action that reſpects the body, by the conſideration 


of that xeceſſary dependence. | 
But where is this concluſion to be found in either 


of theſe premiſes ? I declare, I cannot diſcover the 
leaſt ſhadow of it. Perhaps this writer will ſay, If 
& our pleaſures and pains, in certain circumſtances, 


ade neceſſary, then our actions will. be neceſſary 


4 too.” I anſwer, then the argument muſt proceed 
thus. 

We necrſſaily receive pleaſures and pains dirough 
the medium of the bodily organs: But | 

There is a neceſ/ary connection, between the plea- 
ſures and pains ſo received, and the actions that 
reſpect the body : 

Therefore man's actions reſpecting the body, 
are neceſſarily determined by thoſe pleaſing or diſa- 
greeable ſenſations. ; 

Now the minor propoſition is a manifeſt petitio 
principii, or begging the queſtion.. For where did this 
writer learn, that there is a neceſſary, phyſical connec- 
ton, between Senſations and actions? unleſs indeed 
he ſuppoſes ii. But this is the very queſtion in de- 
bate, and muſt ig be proved, before he can poflibly 
come at his concluſion. 

It is indeed undeniable, that the ſoul is neceſſa- 
rily impreſſed with ſenſations, and receives ideas 
from without, by the medium of the bodily organs. 
We cannot avoid perceiving things according as they 
appear to the mind, tho' their appearance will often 
be much altered, by a greater or leſs degree of 
attention to them, which it is in our own power to- 
give. Nevertheleſs, according ts the appearance of 


things, the ſoul is neceſſarily impreſſed with pleaſing 


or diſagreeable ſenſations. But theſe, with reſpect 
C 3 to 
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( 32 ) 
to the ſoul, are merely paſſive perceptions, other- 
wiſe they could not be neceſſary. And how a 
merely paſſive perception of the mind, can be the 
phyfical cauſe of an action, I confeſs I do not under- 
ſtand. It feems to me, juſt as reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that ref? is the phyfcal cauſe of motion, as to fay 
that a mere perception of the mind, ſhould be the 
phyfical cicieut cauſe of an Action. 

Our author now proceeds to the doctrine of ideas, 
concerning which, and the theory of our ſenſations ;; 
he has ſome expreſſions inexcuſably looſe and inac- 
curate, Thus An Idea (ſays he,$) is that image, 
«6 form, or conception of any thing, which the ſoul 
« js impreffed with from without. I cannot conſi- 
4 der reflection as properly the ſource of any new 
ideas; — The ſenſes (therefore) are the ouly doors 
„ by which ideas, i. e. the rudiments of all know- 
, ledge;j, find their way to the ſoul—Hence the 
4 ſoul cannot ſee, if the eyes are deſtroyed : nor 
% feel, if the nervous functions are ſuſpended : nor 
& hear, if the organs of that ſenſe are totally im- 
« paired. What learn we from this? That the 
% ſoul, or mind is primarily and (N. B.) immedi- 
4 ately—indebted to the body, forall the ideas, 
© (and conſequently for all the knowledge) with 
& which it is furniſhed.” — 

Now here we are expreſſly told, 1. That we have 
no ideas, but what are ſtrictly and properly ideas of 
ſenſation, i. e. The IMAGES or FORMS of things, 
which the the ſoul is impreſſed with from without. 

2. That 


§ Page 20, 21. 


+ The inward revelation of divine things, by the agency of the 
Holy Spirit, 15 not here included, | 


(53 ) 

2. That we have no knowledge of any thing, but what 
we have an idea ot, by means of ſuch an impreffion 
on fom&of our outward ſenſes. Hence he tells us, 
4% That the ſoul is 7mmediately indebted to the body, 
(i. e. to the outward ſenſes, for he is ſpeaking of 
theſe only, through the whole paragraph) for all the 
4% knowledge with which it is furniſhed.” But if 
the ſoul be immediately indebted to the outward ſen- 
ſes, for all its knowledge, then, the intervention of 
aſſociation, the operation of the mind on the ſimple 
ideas of ſenſation, and all reaſoning, are abſolutely 
precluded, even in our moſt refined knowledge; 
and we are ſhut up in a. total ignorance- of every 
thing, that is not an immediate object of ſome one of 
our five ſenſes. Now. the abſurdity of this, is ſo 
great, one cannot help ſuppoſing, that this writer 
did not underſtand what he ſaid. For when this: 
gentle man talks of neceſſity, thought, will, virtue, 
vice, &c. &c. tis natural to aſk him, (on this ſuppo- 
fition) to which of his outward ſenſes they have 
made their appearance? Whether his favourite xe-- 
ceſſity be of an oblong, tnangular, or circular form? 
Whether his thoughts be red, or blue, or yellow? 
And whether his will have a fhrill or an hoarſe 
found, &c ? But the thing is too ridiculous to proceed 
any further. | 

Perhaps our author intended to ſay, that ideas of 
ſenfation are the only ground-work of all our know- 
ledge. According to that maxim, nibil eff in intel- 
leftu, quod non prius fuit in ſenſu. So that the moſt 
refined knowledge man is ever poſſeſſed of, takes its 
riſe from thoſe ideas of ſenſation. But *tis evident, 
even on this hypothefis, that the foul, in its eu,, 
| abſtracted 


EA 


elfirafied knowledge, has not an immediate depen- 


dence on the ideas of ſenſation, at leaſt in the form, 
in which they were firſt admitted into the mind, 
for by means of aſſociation, (fay the abettors of this 
ſcheme) ideas of a very complex nature are formed, 
which become the immediate objects of the ſoul's 
contemplation. 

This is probably what our author intended to ſay: 
but can we help admiring how differently he ex- 
preſſed himſelf, to the ſenſe he intended? He tells 
us, that his intention in this work, was, To ſhoot 
folly as it ies.“ But were we to judge of this wri- 
ter's abilities, as a mark/man, by the ſpecimen of 
his {kill before us, one might poſitively aſſert, that 
he looks ſo much aſquint, and ſhoots,, ſo much at 
random, that even folly herſelt, (to keep up the 
metaphor) might aud fill, and laugh at his feeble: 
attempts to do her any injury. 

But even this hypotheſis, which our author meant 
to go upon, is attended with inſuperable difficulties, 
unleſs we ſuppoſe. man to be poſſeſſed of internal as 
well as external ſenſes ;. in which: caſe indeed, the 
ideas of ſenſation, will, very conſiſtently, become the 
only ground-work of all our knowledge. But to 
attempt to account, for. all the vaſt variety of human 
feelings, by the aſſociation of1deas, without ſuppoſing 
an immaterial principle in man, zaturally diſpoſed: 
to be affected thus, or thus, by the various appear- 
ances of things, (as a certain learned gentleman 
does, ) is to attempt to raiſe a ſpecious gilded ſtrue- 
ture, without any foundation to ſupport it ; which is 
indeed a baſele's fabric, and in reality, nothing more 


than an imaginary caſtle in the air. ; | 
Another 


+ Dr. . Priefly in lis introductory Eſſays, &c, to Dr. Hartey's 
Theory of the Human Mind. | 
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35 ) 
Another inſtance Be this writer's great inattention, 
or great incapacity ſor metaphyſical diſquiſitions, 
occurs page 25. where ſpeaking of our ſenſations, 
he writes thus. The human body is neceſſarily 
incompaſſed by a multitude of other bodies: which 
4 other ſurrounding bodies, ſo far as we come with» 
«in their perceivable- ſphere; neceſſarily impreſs» 


= * our nerves with ſenſations, correſpondent to the 


objects themſelves,” —Impreſs- our nerves with 
ſenſations! What a ſoleciſm is here! Did not 
Auguſius Toplady tell us, a few pages above, and 
will not all the world tell us, that matter can no 


* more frel or perceive, than it can: read or pray? 
How then can the zerves be impreſſed with ſenſa- 


tions ? This is giving up the immateriality of the 


& foul with a witneſs, which this writer hardly inten- 
by | ded to do, 


Again. Page zo, we are told, that «all our ſen- 


4 ſuations are but MoDESs of motion.“ Is not this 
making motion a real ſubſtance; and ſuppoſing it to 
have a phyſical exiſtence ? But motion is evidently 


nothing more than a mode of matter. How then. 


4 can that which is only a node of matter, be the /ab- 
| ject of ſenſation 2 But I preſume the reader, by this 
2X time, is fully ſenſible, chat there can be but little 


dependence on the metaphyfcal: theories of a man, 


who talks in ſuch a looſe, anphilgſophical manner. 


This writer, throughout this chapter, takes for 
granted what he ought to have proved. Becauſe- 


ñenſations and ideas, are neceſſarily excited in us, by 
XX the preſence of external objects, which nece/arily ſur- 


round us; he therefore concludes, that we neceſ&-- 
rily act, according to the motives ariſing from thoſe: 


ideas 
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(56 ) 
ideas. But before this concluſion will follow, it 
muſt. be proved that motives and reaſons operate as 
pbyſical cauſes, for if they do not, they can lay no 
Phy/ical neceſſity on human actions. But this would 
be to prove, that they are real phyſical entities, the ab- 
ſurdity of which is manifeſt. 

But though reaſons and motives, do not neceſſarily 
determine a man's actions, yet they are the occaſions 
of action: and every rational being, will ſo much 
the more determine itſelf to act, according to the moſt 
rational motive, as it is itfelf more rational and per- 
fect. We cannot ſay then, that man is xeceſarily de- 
termined to act, this way or that, by his ideas, and 
views of things; but that he freely determines himſelf 
to act, this way or that, (when free from external 
compulſion) according to thoſe motives waich are 
moſt agreeable to his diſpoſition. 

It is indeed very clear, 1. That all ſurrounding 
objects depend, for exiſtence and operation, on God 
moſt high. 2. That by their preſence, they neceſa- 
.rily cauſe a vibratory motion of the nerves : and that 
3. this vibratory motion of the nerves, being com- 
municated to the brain, aeceſſarily cauſes a ſenſation, 
and excites an idea in the mind. 4. That theſe 
ideas, with the con/ciouſneſs of pleaſure or pain, &c. 
which they occaſion in the ſoul, together with a 
conſciouſneſs of the operation of the mind upon them; 
are the only ground-work of all our natural percep- 
tions yet where is the conſequence, that therefore 
man is zeceſſariſy determined in all his actions? I am 
bold to ſay, there is no ſuch concluſion contained in 
theſe premiſes, All that any man can juſtly infer 
ba from 


6 
from them, is only this; that as the ſoul is acccſſu- 
rily impreſſed with ſenſations, and ſupplied with 
ideas; that therefore, man has occaſions given him, 
to d:tcrmine himſelf to act, in ſuch a manner, as may 
WE be moſt for the glory of his creator ; moſt conducive 
00 his own good, and productive of good to his fellow 
creatures. | 
„Such however, ſays this writer, + is the pro- 
4% greſſion of one argument, (and *tis but one among 
many) for the great doctrine of philoſophical 
= -+ neceſſity. A chain, concerning which, (and eſpeci- 
ally concerning the determination to action, b 
4 motives ariſing from ideas) Mr. Ng modeſtly 
„ « affirms, that it has not one good link belonging 
c to it.“ — When John Weſley affirmed this, he 
. affirmed the truth, as will be maniteſt to any one 
WE who will carefully examine what has been ſaid 


9 


above. And his affirming the truth with modeſty, 
od is a great addition to his character; tho” it ſeems to 
a- be one reaſon why Auguſtus Toplady is fo much en- 
* raged at him; for modeſty, is what this writer ſeems 
* long ago, to have ſhook hands and parted with, and 
4 I am afraid, is in too fair a way fora laſting ſepara- 


tion from her. 

Me are now arrived at a few queries, which our 
author propoſes to the reader as very reaſonable, and 
on which he appears to have a great dependenee. 
Let us impartially examine, theſe pillars, of the ce- 
lebrated temple, of this favourite goddeſs Nzcts- 
SITY. 

. How is that ſuppoſition, which aſeribes a 
6 ſelf-determining vill, to a created ſpirit ; leſs abſurd 
than 


F Page 31. 
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4 than that ſuppoſition, which aſcribes /el/-exiflence 
4 to matter?“ + | 

When Avugufizs Toplaty, can tell me, what connec- 
tion there is, between the exerc:/e of a power, given | 
to an immortal ſpirit, -by the ſupreme being, (from 
whom all beings derive their exiſtence and powers,) 
and the /e/f-exiftence of matter; — ! ſhall then think, 
this query may lay ſome claim to an Anſwer. 

6 2, In what reſpects is the Arminian ſuppoſition 
of a fortuitous train of events, leſs athei/tical, than 
© the Epicurean ſuppoſition, of a,fortuitous concourſe 
% atoms #” a 

Anſfever. I know no one, but Augu/ius Toplady, 
that ſuppoſes a fortuitous train of events, At leaſt 
the doctrine of free - agency, ſuppoſes no ſuch thing, 
It ſtands as much oppoſed to chance and fortuitouſneſs, 
as his imaginary neceſſity itſelf. The doctrine of 
free-agency, ſuppoſes man to act with den, and to 
determine - himſelf in his conduct, by certain wiews of 
things. But this cuts off all pretence of chance, and 
fortuitouſneſs, from the actions of men; for chance 
ſtands as much oppoſed to deſign, as it does to neceſ- 
fity. But the very ſuppoſition itſelf, of a fortuitous 


train of events, is abſurd and contradictory. For the 


word train fignifies a ſeries or order of things; but 
a fortuitous order, is a contradiction, The compari- 
ſon therefore, is ridiculous and abſurd, and juſtly 
deſerved no anſwer at all. 

3. If man be a ſelf-determining agent; will it 


<< not neceſſarily follow, that there are as many i 


+ cauſes, (i. e. in other words, as many Gods) as 
there are men in the world ? ”) 
| Now 


+ Page 31, 


5 

- Now this queſtion proceeds thus. I f we ſuppoſe 
God to have created the human ſoul, and to have 
endued it with a /e determining power ; will it not 
necetfarily follow, that man is the f cauſe of his 
own actions, i. e. that he determined himſelf to act, 
before God gave him the power, and betore he had 
any exiſtence ? I think this ws, not too difficult for 
the Queriſt himſelf to anſwer. 

4. Is not Independence cNentialty bre dle 
to ſelf-determination ?” | 

I anſwer, No. For it is the ſame thing as if J 
ſhould aſk; whether, if God have endued. the ſoul 


of man with a ſelf-motive power, the exerciſe of 


that power, would not eſſentially pre-ſuppoſe that he 
had never received it? But that the rxerci/# of a 
power, does not pre-ſuppoſe that a man never recei · 
ved that power, I think 1s clear to every one, 

5. But is it true in fact, and would it be ſound 
© pHILOSOPHY to admit, that man is an iadependent 
7 This has been anſwered in the laſt article. 

6. Moreover, is the ſuppoſition of human 
«© independence and ſelf- determination, ſound theo- 
« logy? At leaſt does it comport with the ee 
& account of man?“ 

Anſwer. The doctrine of free-agency, no more 
ſuppoſes man an independent being, than it ſuppoſes 
that he created the world: and it perfectly comports 
with the ſcripture acconnt of man, Our author 
however, thinks otherwiſe, and in ſupport of his 
Opinion, refers us to the following paſſages of ſcrip- 
ture (with ſeveral others quite foreign to the pe. 
ſent queſtion.) The way of m man 15 not in l 
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is not in man that walketh, to direct Lis own flepsh,— 


; Without me (i. e. Chriſt) ye can do nothing . 


We muſt here recollect our definition of free- 
agency, Viz. a ſelf. motie power, in man, eſſentially con- 


necled with reaſon aud under/ianding. Now this does 
not ſuppoſe man, to have a power to act beyond his 
_underſtanding, and the feelings of his own mind. 


For this /elf-motive power, is eſſentially connected with 


underſtanding, and can never be exerted, but in 


conjunction with ſome perception of the mind. Con- 
ſequently, nothing can be an object of man's power, 
that does not come within the ſphere of his ideas 
or feelings, Nor is this any objection againſt a , 


determining power in man, reſpecting the things that 


ſtand. propoſed to the view of his mind, and that 


make impreſſions upon him. For to conclude, if 


I cannot determine myſelf to any actions I have 
no conception of, therefore, I cannot- determine 


myſelf to any action whatſoever: would be juſt 


the ſame argument, as. to ſay; If I do not this 
moment know what they are doing in the Eaſt- 
Indies, then I can have no knowledge of any 
thing whatſoever. Both theſe concluſions would be 
equally falſe. For tis manifeſt, as the one, to a man 
ſo fituated, is no object of his knowledge, ſo the 
other can be no object of his power. 

; The /elf-motive power, then, can only be exer- 
ciſed about thoſe things, which come within the 
ſphere of a man's perceptions and knowledge. But 
man in his natural eſtate is ignorant of God. He 


has not in himſelf, i. e. from his fallen, corrupted 


nature, any inward feeling or ſenſation of the divine 
anercy and love. The natural man receiveth not the 


| things 
F—* Page 65, 66, 


Car: 


things of the ſpirit of God ; for they are fooliſhneſi ants 1 


lim; neither can he K Now them, becauſe they are ſpiri- 
tzally diſcerned, Theſe" things lie quite beyond the 
reach of his merely natural perceptions. And were 
God, not to grant to man, an inward ſupernatural re- 
relation, and divinely imþ#c/5 his ſoul with a ſenſe of 
ſpiritual things, they would neither be any objects 
of his choice nor of his power. For it is by the 
ſpirit of truth alone, that man is able to diſcern the 
truth as it is in Jeſus: and only by the divine pre- 
ſence revealed to the ſoul, that he can have any true 
ſenſe of the divine goodneſs and power—But this is 
the free gift of God; a meafure whereof is given to 
every man to profit evithal, even without his own con- 
currence or deſire. So that, on the ſuppoſition of 
free · agency, God is the ſole author of All our divine 
knowledge, and of all the good that is in us. And 
it may with truth be aſſerted, in perfect conſiſtency 
with this ſcheme, that, he way of man it not in 
himſelf: it is not in man that walketh, to direct his own 
fleps — Without the divine aid of Chritt, in his ſpi- 
ritual influence on the mind, we can do nothing. 
But when, by the bleſſed agency of the holy ſpirit, 
the ſoul is awakened, to a ſenſe of the evil of fin, 
and to a view of that good, and plenteous redeeming 
grace which is in Chriſt for loſt ſinners; then it is, 
that the things of God, and of our ſalvation, be- 
come the objects of our choice; and that deter- 
mining principle in man, freely exerts its power, in 
receiving or refuſing them. I therefore conclude 
that the ſuppoſition of /elf-determination, 'is ſound 
theology, and perfectly comports with the ſcripture 


account of man. 
D 2 It 
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It appears then, that theſe pillars, the grand 
ſupports of this magnificent, temple, are all without 
a foundation to ſtand. upon. What then muſt be 
the Fabrick they are to ſupport ? But I recol- 
lect myſelf. I perceive there is a ſtrong reſem- 
blance, between rhis, and the famous goddeſs Diana 
of old; which Paul tells us, (together with other 
Idols) was a mere NOTHING. So that theſe pillars, 
notwith ſtanding they are without a foundation, may 
yet ſuffice to, ſupport, a, temple, and a Baade. : 
whoſe very being i is only a SHADOW. | 

Upon a review of what has already been ſaid, may 
we not ſoberly affirm, that the ſcheme of Free- 
agency, is Philoſophy in her right wind, and Religion i in 
3ts purity ? And that the ſcheme of Neceſſity, is Phi- 
* run * and Wa e 4 


* 
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HAP. III. 


Several objefions to we ſcheme of Neceſfty, examined 


and Supported. 


UR Author in this third chapter, does not im- 
mediately enter on the ſubject in hand, but 

ſtops a little to refreſh his mind, with, what I ſup- 
poſe he would call, the amuſements of Philoſophy, 
Theſe amuſements T ſhall paſs over, as being beſide 
my preſent bufineſs ; only I would juſt obſerve by 
the way; that if we may infer, from the radical 
A; which God 1 has obſerved in his works 3 
that, 


(43). 
that, i themſelves, all human fouls are egal: we 
may for the ſame reaſon, as well conelude, thatall 
human bodies are equal too. And we might even 
carry this fomplicity much farther, *till we ſearcely 
leave any variety in the univerſe.— But the opinion 
itſelf is highly improbable. 

I ſhall likewiſe, in general, paſs by all the per- 
ſonal reflections, which this writer throws out againſt 
Jobn Weſley, as being nothing to the purpoſe of the 
preſent argument, Nor can I think they will do 
any honour to Augufius Toplady. For ſuch low abuſe 
of a perſon, highly reſpectable both for his age and 
labours, and infinitely ſuperior to himſelf in every 
reſpe& ; can ſurely gain him no credit, nor do him 
any honour, among the fober and thinking part of 
mankind. | 

Let us now proceed to examine, the anſwers our 
author has given, to the objections advanced againſt 
the doctrine of abſolute neceſſity. 

Object 1. On this ſcheme, ©* There can be no 
& moral good or evil; no virtue and no vice.“ 

On the contrary, this writer afferts, that there 
both may be, and 1s, moral good and evil on the 
ſcheme of neceſſity. For, ſays he, if neceſſary 
virtue, be neither moral nor ęraiſe-worthy; *twill 
„ follow, that God himſelf, who 1s zeceſſarily good, 
« is an immoral being, and not praiſe-wvorthy for his 
« goodneſs. On the ſame principle it would alſo 
„ follow, that Chriſt's moſt perfect obedience, 
«which was neceſſary, had no morality in it, was 
* totally void of n and entitled him to neither 
Ws praiſe nor reward.” 
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Now, if this be a good argument, it is doubtleſs 


invincible. For we can never admit of any doc- 
trine, that draws ſuch horrible conſequences after 
it. But it happens this argument is 8 for no- 
thing. It proceeds thus, 

Neceſſary virtue is neither moral nor . 

Virtue in God 1s neceſſary ; 
| Therefore virtue in God, is neither moral nor 
praiſe-wworthy. 

Now this ſyllogiſm contains four diflin? terms.. 
For the medium, neceſſzry, is equivocal, and is taken 
twice particularly; ſo that there are two different 
parts of it, with one of which, the ſubject of the 
concluſion is compared, and with the other, the 
predicate ; ſo that this argument can never prove, 
whether this ſubject and predicate agree or diſagree ;. 
conſequently it proves nothing at all, 

For in the major propoſition, a hal neceſſity is 
intended, but in the minor, a moral neceſſity only 
can be meant; between which, there is a manifeſt 
difference ; as in the initance already adduced, that 
God will not again drown the world; though tis 
undeniable he has a natural power ſo to do. And 
all our author's concluſions, drawn. from this ambi- 
guous uſe of the word Neceſſity, are quite irregular, 
and prove nothing ; but only tend to blind and de- 
ceive the reader, with the bare appearance of an 
argument, 

He goes on. The axiom, therefore, which 
4 dares to affirm, that neceſſity and moral agency are 
6 jrreconcileable things,” lays at once, an axe to 
+ the root, both of natural and revealed religion.”— 

I an» 
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I anſwer, Not at all. It only lays an axe to the root 
of that ignorance, which can diſcern no difference 
between a phyfical, and a moral neceſſity :- the former 
of which, is ſo far from being reconcileable to moral 
agency, that, where it takes place, it deſtroys all 
agency whatever. 

+ The crucifiers of the ſon of God, perpetrated 
6 the moſt immoral af, that ever was, or ever will 
* be committed. And. yet I am expreflly aſſured 
6 by the written teſtimony of the Holy Ghoſt, that 
„ Herod, and Pontius Pilate, and the people of the 
„ Jews, avere gathered together, againſt Feſus, for to 
& do whatſoever God's hand, and God's counſel had fore- 
determined to be done. So that, upon chriſtian. 
6 principles, at leaſt, vECEsSITY and MORAL EVIL, 
« (by the ſame rule alſo, neceſſity and morxar. 
« G600D) may walk hand in hand together,” — 


| That the calviniſtic interpretation of this, and 
fimilar paſſages of ſcripture, cannot be true, ſeems 
as clear to me, as any. thing that can be propoſed to 
my underſtanding.. For to ſay, that God laid the 
crucifiers of Chriſt, under an ab/olute neceſſity of 
committing that deed, and then blamed, and puniſh» 
ed them for doing it; is the ſame thing, as to ſay, 
that God avills a thing, and does not cuil it; that 
he approves of a thing, and does not approve. of it, at 
the ſame time, and in the ſame reſpects; than 
which, there cannot be a more direct, and abſolute 
contradiction. 
There was no decree, or * of the 

action of Judas, or of the other Jews concerned in 

| the 
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the-cructfixion of our bleſſed Lord. There was no 
need of any ſuch decree. God foreſaw with infal- 
bble certainty, how all thoſe perſons would deter- 
mine lues to act, in thoſe circumſtances, if no 
interpoſition of divine power prevented them. The 
decree, therefore, or pre- ordinationof Chriſt's death, 
could only be this, that he ſhould be giuen uþ to the 
rage and malice of the Jews, whom God foreknew 
they would infallibly put to death, if left to their 
equn determination. This is the only decree we read. 
of: tis the only predeſtination that was neceſſary 
in this great affair. And this was effectually deliver- 
ing him up unto death, to accompliſh the glorious 
work of man's redemption. 

The meaning of the above paſſage then, is this; 
that the Jews and Gentiles were aſſembled together, 
to accompliſh thoſe ſufferings of our Saviour, which 
God had ſoretold; and by having fore-determined 
that be ſbould be given up to their malice and rage, 
(which he infallibly foreſaw would occaſion them to 
put him to death ;)' he had, to every-purpoſe of ac- 
compliſhment, hereby determined, that thoſe things 
ſhould be done. So that neither this, nor any other 
paſſage of ſeripture can ever prove that God, by an 
abſolute ne ccſi ty, determines man to every action he 
performs; for then they would not be human ac- 
tions. And it would be to prove (on 'ſuppoſition 
that God puniſhes men for thoſe actions) that God 
both vill, and nil, the ſame thing, at the ſame 
time, and in the ſame reſpects; which is an abſo- 
lite impoſſibility, | | 
The whole cavil, ſays our author, amounts 
5 66 to 
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© to preciſely this. If God is the alone author and 
& qvorker of all Good; virtue ceaſes to de virtue: And, 
6 it Gad i is the Heepermitter of evil, vice ceaſes to ＋ 

— Theſe two propoſitions afford us, a moſt ſtrik- 
ing Nan ts; either of this writer's ignorance of the” 
doctrine he would refute; or elſe of his diſingenuity, 
in palming conſequences upon it, which he knows 
have not the leaſt connection with it. For tis evi- 
dent, to any man of common underſtanding, that 
theſe propoſitions have no more to do with the doc-- 
trine of Free-agency, than with the reſurrection of 
the dead, 

He goes on. In one word; thoſe modes of 
action, called wirtze and vice, do not ceaſe to be 
66 — — be thoſe modes ocealioned by what they” 
46 © may.” 

I am nd to think, that this writer's morality, ' 
will be found upon examination, to be no better 
than his philoſophy. Examine, and then judge. 

Good and evil are either natural or moral. 

Natural Good is pleaſure,” or happineſs itſelf 3 
and what tends to promote that hens dhe ted confider- 
ed purely in that view. 10 

| Moral good is, the conformity of the intentions, 
words, and actions of free-agents, to the law of God, 
and to the reaſon and fitneſs of things, is the ſtate 
and circumſtances of thoſe free- -agents. 

Now wirtxe in one view of it, is natural good, as it 
produces happineſs ; but this idea of it, is evidently 
diſtin from its moral goodneſs, which confiſts in 
its being choſen and practiſed by free-agents, becauſe 
it is conformable to right reaſon, and the law of God. 

| 1 Natural” 


648) 


: Natural evil, is pain, whether of body or mind. 
But moral evil, or vice, is, the diſformiꝶ of the inten- 
tions, words, and actions, of free-agents, to the law 
of God, and to the nei of things in the ſtate and 
circumſtances of thoſe free-agents. | 

There is then, a manifeſt diſtinction between na- 
tural and moral good. Nor does the meeting of 
theſe two in the ſame action, make them ever the 
leſs diſtinct. For the aptitude of an action, to 
produce happineſs, which is its natural goodneſs ; 
is one thing, and the doing of an action, becauſe it 
is fit and reaſonable that it ſhould be done, (which 
is the moral goodneſs of an action, when ſo done) 
is manifeſtly another.” Now. it is the free choice, 
and doing of an action, becauſe it is agreeable to the 
reaſon and circumſtances of things, and becauſe it is 
commanded of God; in which the preciſe morality 
of it conſiſts, and by which it gains a peculiar 125 
probation. 

The goodneſs. of an action 1s again diſlinguiſhod 
into material and formal, The material goodneſs of 
an action, is its aptitude (conſidered diſtinct from the 
manner in which it is done) to produce natural, 
good, or pleaſure. The formal goodneſs of an 
action is, when the manner in which it is done, is 
lawful and right: or when an action is done, in 
that manner, in which the law of God, and the 
reaſon and circumſtances of things require it to be 
done; which being added to an action materially good, 
renders it complete in its kind, or ſuch as the Jaw 


requires it to be. But this diſtinction is much the 


ſame, with the natural and moral goodneſs of 


actions. 
From 
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From this definition of good and evil, virtue and 
vice, it appears, that their whole moral nature, de- 
pends on the choice of free - agents; but that their 
natural influence, is wholly independent on any ſuch 
choice. | | 

On the contrary, Auguſtus Toplady aſſerts, that 


the choice of free-agents, ** Has nothing to do, off 


„% or on, with the morality of actions.“ But that 
virtue and vice, good and evil, are equally moral, 
proceed they from what they may. 22s 1 
But if moral goodneſs does. not conſiſt in the 
free choice of that which 1s naturally good, or com- 
manded of God, there will be no diſtinction left be- 
tween natural and moral goodneſs. *Tis only the 
choice of a free-agent, that can diſtinguiſh the one 
from the other. For if good, and evil, virtue, and 
vice, remain the ſame, with reſpect to man, whe- 
ther they are freely choſen or not, then the moral 
diſtinction is loſt, and they are reduced to the ſtate 
of natural good only: and if there be no diſtinction 
between natural and moral goodneſs. in themſelves, 
nor in their cauſe, there can be no diſtinction in their 
rewardableneſs, or being praiſenuorthy; conſequently 
the inſtance adduced by Fohn Whey, to illuſtrate his 
point, is full to the purpoſe ; and man is no more 
rewardable, for the good that he does without the 
freedom of choice, than the Sun; nor puniſhable 
for the-evil, any more than the earth when it ſwal- 
lows up a city, or the ſea, when it drowns-a multi- 
tude of men. 
Again, if the moral goodneſs of an action does not 
conliſt in the choice of a free · agent; then, an action 
materially 
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materially good, muſt be deemed good, upon "the 


awhole, let the form of it be what it may. For if the 
choice of a free · agent, alters nothing in the quality 
of an action, then the intention or diſpoſition of 
mind, can make no alteration in the good or evil 
But this is contrary to the common ſenſe and rea- 
ſon of mankind, and to the ſcriptures of truth. 
<< For it is not the matter of an action, though good, 
<< that can ſanctify it, the form of it being evil, 
4% For an action materially good, is yet evil, as often 
4% as the form of it is ſo,” The giving alms is an 
action materially good ; but to give alms for oftenta- 
tion's ſake, or to ſerve ſome avicked defign, is mani- 
feſtly evil. To relieve a man, with a family in great 
diftrefs, is an, action materially good: but to give 
this relief with a view that he may give his eri- 
dence to take away an innocent man's life, is a moſt 
horrible wickedneſs. I therefore conclude, that the 
choice and intention of him who does an action, very 
much alters the nature of that action with reſpect 
to himſelf, and makes it either good or evil. 
But farther, if moral good, or evil, does not con- 
fiſt in the choice of a free · agent; then, where the 
actions themſelves are both alike, materinily good, or 
materially evil, there is nothing to diſtinguiſh one 
man from another in the degrees of cruninality, in 
doing them. According to Augu/tzs Toplady, there- 
fore; he who kills a man, without intention, is 8 
guilty and deſerving of equal puniſhment, as, be 
that does it by the molt crafty and vile means ; and 
he that confeſſes Chriſt from lucrative' views, . 


equally good, as he who confeſſes him from a prin: 
ciple 
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ciple of confrience. & For (ſays a celebrated“ Ca- 


« ſuiſt,) when the material actions are the ſame, 
4e there is nothing can diſtinguiſh the man that does 
« them, but ſomething within, which can do this, 
&« or let it alone.” 

This doftrine is contrary to the common ſenſe of man- 


ind. For what man is there, who would not 


make a difference between Nero, who, through a 
malicious hatred to all mankind, ſets fire to the city, 
and deſtroys thouſands of men; and a careleſs ſer- 
vant, who may occaſion the ſame miſchief? Or who 
would fay that a general, who has his army cut off 
in the valiant defence of his country; is egqzally 
guilty with him, who for a bribe, delivers his men 
up to death, and his country to ruin? Or, who, in 
the name of aſtoniſhment ! can beli eve, that a phy- 
ſician, whoſe .preſcription, contrary to his expecta- 
tion, cauſes the death of his patient; is equally de- 
ſerving of puniſhment, with a ruffian, who breaks 
into an houſe and murders a man in his bed? If 
this be the caſe, heaven have mercy on the gentle- 
men of the faculty, for I know not what will be- 
come of them ! Yet theſe anda thouſand other pal- 
pable abſurdities muſt infallibly take place, if 
choice and intention have nothing to do with the 

morality of actions. - | 
T his doctrine is as contrary to ſcripture, as it is to 
reaſon, and the common ſenſe of mankind. For 
God, by appointing the cities of refuge, manifeſtly 
puts a difference, between one who kills a man un- 
ev.llingly, and him who kills a man with dygre 
E And 


** Taylor's Dutt. Dubit. Lib. iv. p. 755. 
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And our blefſed Lord teacheth us, that the very 
choice and intention of the mind, to do an action, 
is criminal; in harmony with which, the apoſtle 
tells us, that he who hateth his brother is a mur- 
derer. Now, whether we are to follow Jeſus Chriſt 


and the Apoſtles, or Auguſtus Yoplady ; whether we 


muſt lay afide our ſenſe and reafon, to believe this 
hot-headed, blundering Caſuift, I leave all the 


world to judge. 


Object. 2. We are told, ſays this writer“, that 
4% on the hypotheſis of xECESsf T, man is neither 
« rerbardable nor puniſhable; neither praiſe- nor 
0% ame- worthy. 

To this he anſwers; “ No objection can be 


40 more unphiloſophical than this, becauſe it quite 


„ loſes fight of the very point in debate, viz. of 
v neceſſity itſelf,” — But how does he prove this? 
* Why, The will of God has eftabliſhed a natural 
© (i. e. neceſſary) connection between virtue and hap- 
& pineſs, and vice and miſery,” Alt ſeems then, 
our author has been contending all along for a ne- 
ceflary connection between virtue and happineſs, 
« vice and miſery.” But, who ever denied his ne- 
ce/ity? Or what, in the name of wonder, has it to 


do with the neceſſity of human actions? Perhaps he 
will ſay, „But this proves, that man is rexvardable,” 


True: But it does not prove, that man is rewarda- 
Zle, on the ſuppoſtion that all his actions proceed 
from an abſolute neceſſity; any more than it proves 
that we are all angels. Tt ſhould have been 
proved, that, on the hypotheſis of neceſſity, man is 
rewwardable 


* Page 44, 


Wo 

excvardable, Our author takes the hypotheſis for 
granted, and then gravely goes about to prove, 
that a good man is actually rewarded, and that a 
wicked man is actually puniſned. Now what is this, 
but a bare - faced begging the queſtion ?—a taking 
for granted what he ought to have proved, and 
then arguing from it, as if it had been demonſtrated? 
The objection therefore, as yet, ſtands in its full 
ſtrength; nor do I think this writer of ſufficient 
ability to throw a dart, that ean even make it totter. 
If we ſhut out the doctrine of neceflity, ſays 
& he*, which aſſerts the inſeparable connection of 
© moral evil with intellectual infelicity, men will 
* want one of the moſt rational motives which can 
« poſſibly induce them to hate vice“ But who 
does ſhut out the inſeparable connection between 
vice and miſery ? Or, how in the world can any one 
ſuppoſe, that this connection has any thing to do, 
either with the neceſſity, or freedom, of human 
actions? 

We are told in a note, page 47, and 48, that 
If the finally predominant motive do not neceſ- 
« fanly determine the will; and if the wall ſo 
* biafled, do not neceſſarily influence the conduct; 


actions and volitions would be uncauſed effects. 
Now this argument proceeds thus. If God has 


endued man with a principle of motion, and that 
felf-motive principle, exer produce motion, then that 
motion will be produced without any principle or 
cauſe whatever. But how ridiculous this argument 
is, let any one judge. For a /#l/-motive poxuer is 

E 2 doubtleſs 
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doubtlefs, a cauſe ſufficient to produce motion, or 
otherwiſe it would not be ſelf- motive. Beſide, this 
argument will conclude againſt free- agency in God, 
as well as in creatures. If this reaſoning therefore 
could prove any thing, it would prove abundantly 
too much. 

Our author ſays d, Non eft intelligentis cauſce, fine 
Vine ſibi propoſito agere. By which I ſuppoſe he 
means to inſinuate, that on the hypotheſis of free. 
agency, man muſt act without propoſing any end 
to himſelf in acting. But this is a wide miſtake. 
For the true definition of free- agency is, a /elf-mo- 
tive power efſentially united auith intelligence. And man. 
can no more loſe his power of perception and un- 
derſtanding, than his power of ſelf- motion, both the 
one and the other (in all probability) being eſſential 
to the very nature of an human ſpirit, So that the 
felf- motive power in man, can never be exerted, 
but in conjunction with ſome perception of the mind} 
and conſequently man never acts evithout propofing 
fome end, and having ſome wview in acting. But rea- 
ſon and experience unite to tell us, that he is not 
neceſſarily determined to act, this way or that, by mo- 
tives and views; but that he freely determines himſelf 
to act, this way or that, by the motives and views 
that appear to the mind. 

That motives and views are not the dave eff · 
cient cauſe of action, ſeems plain from this; that, 
if they operate as phyfical cauſes they muſt be phyf- 
cat beings; that is, they muſt have a real eaiſence in 
nature. But they are, without doubt, no more than 
Perceptions 


$ Page 48, Note, 
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Pereeptions of the mind, and conſequently cannot 
operate by a phyſical efficiency. 

What is here ſaid, will likewiſe fully confute our 
author's notion of chance, which he would gladly 
graft on the doctrine of free-agency, For chance, 
(as I have ſaid before) ſtands as much oppoſed to 
deſign as it does to neceſſity, And as man always acts 
with ſome views and defign, there cannot therefore, 
on the ſuppoſition of free-agency, be any ſuch thing 
as chance in human affairs. All the hard things 
then, which this writer has ſaid on the head of 
chance, muſt be looked upon as the ravings of a man, 
tranſported by paſſion, beyond the bounds of rea- 
ſon; and ought to be treated with that contempt 
they juſtly deſerve. 

„% Couſin-german to the ſecond, is Mr. Ve 
third objection, ſays our author; namely, that 
if univerſal neceſſity determine all the thoughts 
and actions of man, there can be no judgment to 
„ come.“ - And I am inclined to think, it will be 
found to ſtand in the ſame relation to the ſecond, 
in ſtrength, as it does in affinity: if ſo, the two 
couſins may fit calm and ſerene, beyond the reach 
of a dart, and ſmile at the feeble rage, and angry 
ſnarls of every petty opponent, But let us im 
partially examine, and then judge, 

© The objector, ſays he, forgets one main cir-- 
cumſtance of no ſmall importance to the argu- 
„ment; viz, that the Judgment-day itſelf, is no» 
leſs neceſſary than any intermediate event can be.“ 
Now here we are to obſerve that John Weſley did! 
net ſay, nor mean to ſay, that a Judgment-day wass 

E. 3, | uncer= 


| honour, and give him the ſatisfaction, of abiding 


. 

uncertain, holding that to be abſolutely neceſſary and 
certain, from the poſtive appointment of God. For 
the force of his objection was not levelled againſt 
the certainty of a Judgment-day, but againſt the 
abſolute neceſſity of all human actions. And as he had 
before proved, that if all human actions are abſo- 
ſolutely neceſſary, they are neither rewardable, nor 
puniſhable; the inference was natural and eaſy, 
that if man be neither rewardable nor puniſhable 
for his actions, there can be no day of judgment; 
becauſe the buſineſs of that day will be, to reward 
men according to their works. The neceſſity, 
therefore, of human actions, and a Judgmene day, 
are incompatible; the one © zeceſſarily deſtroys the 
other. Conſequently, as a Judginent-day is nfallibly 
certain, there is the ſame infallible certainty, that: 
there can be no abſolute: neceſſity laid on human 
actions. But our author, inſtead of proving, as he 
ought to have done, that the abſolute ' neceſſity of 
human actions, and a future judgment, are compa- 
uble; only amuſes his readers with the certain 


futurition of a Judgment-day, which no one de- 


nies: and hereby leaves the objection in its full 
ſtrength, which infallibly overthrows- his whole 
hypotheſis. 

Let us admit Auguſtus Toplady, as judge in this 
important matter. It is not often that I would 


Chooſe to follow his decifions ; but as I have no ob- 


jection to the man, fo I have none to his opinions, 
when they are founded on truth. And as he hap- 
pens once to have met with her, we will do him the 


by. 


1 


his determination in the preſent argument. 
« Thus, I affirm, ſays het, the day of Judgment 
& toy be neceſſary: to- wit, becauſe God has abſo- 
& lutely appointed it.“ But in order that this ap- 
pointment might conſiſt with juſtice, “It is alſo 
& neceſſary, that there ſhould be good and evil ac-- 
de tions, on <vhich the ſentence of the Judge ſhould 
„ turn. We muſt, I think, admit this, or at one 
4 ſtroke deny the certain futurition of a Judgment-- 
day.“ — 

Very well ſaid, Auguſtus “ I perfectly agree, 
that good and evil actions are eſſentially neceſſary to 
the certain futurition of a Judgment-day. But 
upon the ſcheme of neceſſity, there can be no ac- 
tions at all, neither good nor bad. For whatever 
Being is incapable of motion, except by the phyſical 
impulſe of ſome extrinſic force, is moſt certainly 
incapable of action. For this motion is not any 
thing that this Being performs, but only a bare ſuf- 
fering the force or influence of ſome other Being. 
But ſuffering. and acting are eſſentially different 
from each other; conſequently that which enly ſuf- 
fers, does not act. But ſuppoſe, » we, in vulgar: 
ſpeech, call them actions, yet if they be totally in- 
dependent on man, as being any ſort of cauſe of 
them, they can neither be good nor bad to him, with 
reſpect to praiſe or blame. For whatever thing, 
man can have no influence upon, neither by way 
of cauſe, nor of modification when cauſed, tis moſt 
certain he can be no ways accountable for. On 
this ſcheme of neceſſity then, there can be no 


human 
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kuman actions at all; or, if they be called actions, 
vet they can neither be good nor bad, with reſpect to 
the praiſe or blame of him who is ſaid toe do them. 
Conſequently there can be no day of Judgment; 
1. e. the neceſſity of human actions and a day of 
Judgment are incompatible, and which ever we 
ſuppoſe to exiſt, it neceſſarily deſtroys the other. 

For that which thus deſtroys good and bad ati» 
ons, deſtroys a Judgment-day,, Auguſius Toplady 
being judge. 

But 'tis infallibly. certain, there will be a Judgment- 
day ; 

Tis therefore infallibly certain, there can be no 
abſolute neceſſity laid on human actions; Auguſtus 
Toplady himſelf being judge. 


Our author and I then, are quite agreed in this 
grand point; and in this good harmony and by mu- 
rual conſent let us leave the two couſin-· germans, as 
yet unhurt, and perfectly out of danger, and pro- 
eced a little farther. 

But I perceive this good underſtanding between 
us is not very likely to be of long continuance; 
My author- ſeems unſteady and changeable. He 
would now perſuade us, that, not neceſſity, but 
free-agency is incompatible with a Judgment-day. 
Let us examine his cogent proofs. 

He alone, ſays he, can be a felf-determi ning 
agent, who is guzte independent on any other agent, 
or agency whatever.“ 

J have elſewhere ſhewed the futility of this argu- 
ment. But as it here comes in my way again; EF 
would:aſk, how any being can be called independent, 

when 


(9) 
when it is acknowledged, - that every beirig receives 
its exiſtence and power from God ?——The human 


foul was created. a ſefEmo tive, or ſelf- determining, 


intelligent being, by the ſupreme firſt cauſe of all 
things ; and it is preſerved every moment, in exiſ- 
tence, with all its powers, by the ſame almighty 
eonſerving cauſe. How childiſh then it is to aſk, 
whether ſuch a being, by the exerciſe of the powers 
freely given it, will not become independent and 
felf-exiflent ? And let me aſk this writer (if the queſ- 
tion be not too hard) how he came to imagine, that 
a Being, capable of ſelf-· motion, muſt be ſelf - exiſi 
tent? And let him tell me if he can, what con- 
nection there is, between the cauſe of motion, and 
the cauſe of the exiſtence of the Being moved? 
He mutt know, if he knows any thing of philoſo- 
phy, that it is no contradiction to ſuppeſe x Being 
to exiſt, without motion; from which it appears, 
that the idea of exiſtence may be wholly detached 
from the idea of motion; they are therefore not 
convertible ideas, ſo neither are the ideas of. ſelf-- 
motion and ſelf-exiſtence. I therefore conclude, 
that man may be a /elf-motive, ſelf-determining agents 
without being independent and ſelf-exiſtent.- 

All the flourif then, this writer makes with * 
words Independence and Self- exiſtence, and the 
low epithets of nave and fool, ſo irreligiouſſy 


beſtowed on. Paul and Felix, are nothing but the 


vagaries of an heated imagination; or the wild 

ravings of a man, qui eff wix- animi-compos. 
Our author ſeems not to have been wholly come 
to himſelf, when: he wrote the Note, in Page 55, 
where: 
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where he tells us, that. As prede ſti nation is the 


* point itſelf, from which the rait line of neceſſity 
“is drawn; ſo it is alſo the point, into which the 


„ line PROGRESSIVELY but infallibly REVERIs.“ 


— What contradiction and nonſenſe is here! 
A ſtrait iine—progreſwely reverting into the point 
from which it was drawn! A ſtrait line pRoGREs- 


 SFVELY REVERTING, is I confeſs, ſomething very 
curious; and quite a new Phænomenon, which I 


believe all our mathematicians have hitherto been 
wholly unacquainted with. According to this wri- 
ter, then, a Being may go forward and backward, at 
the very ſame time, and in the ſame reſpect.— Is 
it any wonder that an author, when he imagines he 
can' bring ſuch contradictions as theſe, into perfect 


conſiſtency and harmony, ſhould aſſert a ſcheme of 


dfolute neceſſity, and give it the name of Hh LOSO- 
PHICAL and CHRISTIAN? I believe however, it 
is the firſt time that any one ever heard that going 
Forward ina frait line, will infallibly bring a man 
BACK 10 the place from which he ſet out! We muſt 
therefore give our author the honour of this new 
theory, though I would not adviſe him to put it in 
practiee.— 

The iluftration of his point, muſt run thus, 
As a ſtrait line, the farther it is extended from a 
given point, will be at the greater diflance from it; 
ſo, if it be infinitely extended, it will infallibly revert 
into it! Who can withhold their aſſent from the 
grand doctrine of neceſſity, when ſupported by 
buck invincible, mathematical demonſtrations! But 


natwithſtanding this gentleman's great proficiency 
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in mathematical knowledge, I will not pretend to 
fay, how our mathematicians would addreſs him, 
were he to tell them, that wiſtrait line, if infinitely 
extended, would infallibly revert into the point 
from which it was drawn. It is moſt likely, howe- 
ver, that they would deem him a very improper 
man, to be truſted abroad without a guide: for he 
who cannot diſcern a right, from a curwed line; nor 
a winding path from a ſtrait one, would be very in- 
capable of finding his way home, 

It is true, ſuch ſeaſons of debility and diſorder of 


mind, call for pity, which a good man will never 


deny, as he cannot help but feel for the misfortunes 


of his fellow-creatures, Mentem mortalia tangunt ; 


but then every body muſt grant, that ttis little leis 


than a ddirium, for one in ſuch a ſtate, to attempt to 


write on metaphyfical ſubjects. 
How our author, thus equipped for an argument, 


will manage his attack, on what he calls the fourth 
objection, we ſhall now proceed to examine. 


4th . Objefion. That the ſcriptures cannot be 
of divine original if the doctrine of neceſſity be 
true.” 

| Now the ſtrength of this objection depends on 
the ſtrength of the preceding objections ; and as 
it is founded on them, it muſt ſtand or fall with 


them. For, if on the ſcheme of neceffity, there can 
be no moral virtue or vice; if there can be nothing 
in man rewardable or punifhable, then it is undenia- 


ble, that there can be no day of judgment ; and if 
on this hypotheſis, there can be no day of judgment; 
it is clear the ſcripture cannot be of divine original: 
becauſe it frequently and ſolemnly aſſerts, the cer- 
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tainty of a judgment-day, and a ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments after this life, This objection then, 
neither affirms nor denies any thing, about the 
ſeripture- prædeſtination, which our author goes 
about to eſtabliſh. It has no connection at all with 
it. It only aſſerts that as the ſcriptures mention the 
certain futurition of a judgment-day; and as a 
judgment-day, and the neceſſity of human actions 
are abſolutely incompatible; ſo, it there be ſuch a 
neceſſity, the ſcriptures muſt be falſe and not of di- 
vine original: but if the ſcriptures are true, in 
aſſerting the certainty of a judgment-day, then 
there can be no ſuch neceſſity of human actions. 

Our author does not ſeem to have underſtood the 
nature of this objection, but in anſwer to it, gives 
us a large catalogue of texts, to prove the doctrine 
of Neceſſity from the ſeripture: in which, if he 
ſucceed, the preſent objection is eſtabliſhed, beyond 
the poflibility of a doubt, and the divine authority 
of the ſcriptures effectually overturned. For, it 
they aſſert two things, ſo eſſentially oppoſite and 
contradictory to each other, as the abſolute neceſſity 
of human actions, and a day of judgment, have been 
proved to be, they muſt of courſe be falſe. I hope 
therefore, for the credit of that ſacred book, and 
for the honour of Auguſtus Toplady's profeſſion, that 
he has miſcarried in his attempt; and that the ſcrip- 
tures may yet be true, notwithſtanding his endea- 
vours ſo to interpret them, as effectually to deſtroy 
their credibility. And I am much miſtaken, if we 


ſhall not find upon examination, that he might quite 


as well have proved the eternal exiftence of the 
world, as the abſolute neceſſity of human actions, 


from moſt of the texts which he has quoted. 
N | CHAP, 


CHAP. IV. 


Scripture Texts examined; in which it appears that the 
Bible gives no countenance to the doctriue of Neceſſity*. 


UR Author has already made references to 
ſeveral paſſages of ſcripture, wherein he thinks 

the doctrine of neceſſity is invincibly aſſerted. The 
reader, I believe, when he has carefully examined 
what has been ſaid, will think otherwiſe. And I 
make no doubt, but a very little attention to the ab- 
ſurdity and contradiction of the ſuppoſition, will 
F fully 


* I always mean by Neceſſity (except otherwiſe explained) the 


abſolute neceſſt y of all human actions, 1. e. that man is under an 
abſolute neceſſity of acting juſt as he does, in every action of his 
life; and that it is not, nar ever was, in his own power to alter 
the leaſt part of his conduct. My Author has no fixed meaning 
to the word ncceſſity. He ſometimes means one thing by it, and 
ſometimes another. One while it ſhall mean the neceſſary exiſ- 
tence of God; another while the neceſſary connection between 
virtue and happineſs, vice and miſery: in another place, the ne- 
ceſſity of a Judgment-day, becauſe appointed by the Deity, It 
has a variety of fignifications in the courſe of his book. It is 
hard to tell, why this writer ſhould thus ſhift about, and hide 
himſelf behind the ſhadow of a word; except it be to deceive the 
unwary reader, by” an empty ſound, and to keep up the appear- 
ance of an argument, when in reality he is at the greateſt diſtance 
from it, 
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tully convince him, that it is impoſſible they ſhould 
aſſert any ſuch thing. For, on the ſcheme of ne- 
ceſſity, no creature can move, but by the phyſical 
impulſe of ſome exterior force ; it can determine 
ztſelf to no action whatever, but in every thing that 
is done by it, it muſt be o, and determined to it, 
by the phyſical influence of ſome other Being ; and 
the creature, left to itſelf, would be quite motionleſs 
and incapable of action. Now it» a ſelf- motive, or 
active power be thus excluded from every creature, 
it will follow, that God is the only Agent in the uni- 
verſe; that he alone moves and determines. every 
creature, to every action it performs. Whatever 
therefore, is done among men, God muſt be the 
doer of it; they are no more then the paſſive. inſtru- 
ments, by which he performs whatever pleaſes him in 
the world. Conſequently, on this ſuppoſition, God 
muſt approve of every thing that is done in the 
world, becauſe he muſt be well pleaſed with every 
effect of the all- determining agency of his own almigh- 
ty power. And every man, on this ſcheme, is juſt 
where providence: has placed him, and is doing juſt 
what God wills him to do. On the contrary, the 
ſcripture aſſerts, that God is not well- pleaſed with 
every thing that is done in the world, and that he 
does not approve of all the actions of men. If then, 
the ſeripture aſſerts predeſtination or neceſſity (i. e. 
that every man does, only what God . determines, and 
wills. him to do) and yet that he is not well-pleaſed 
with every thing in the world; it aſſerts two things 
abſolutely contradictory to each other. For it 
would be to ſay, that there is ſomething in the world 

which 
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which" God "approves, and does aof approve, at the 
very ſame time, and in the ſame refpe&t ; than 
which there cannot be | a more direct and abſolute 
contradiction. And I am as certain that a dectrine 
cannot be true, which involves in itſelf ſuch a con- 
tradiction, as J am, that 'tis impoſſible for me to ſce, 
or feel a thing, and wot zo ſes or feel it, at the very 
fame time, and in the fame reſpect. Every attempt 
therefore to prove predeſtination or neceflity, from 
an arbitrary interpretation of ſcripture, is juſt as ab- 
ſurd, as to attempt to prove, that a man can nei- 
ther ſee, nor hear, nor feel any thing, at the very 
fame time that he is fully and uniformly conſcious 
that he does both ſee, and hear, and feel it. 

Notwithſtanding this, our author drives on, Jehu 
ke, through thick and "thin, in the utmoſt burry 
and confufion; and in ſpite of "reaſon and truth, 
will preſs the fcripture into his ſervice. Let us ſee 
if we cannot reſcue this fair, antuilling captive out of 
the fervice of falſhood and error, —The following 
paſſages are introduced, as giving full. proof of the 
doctrine of neceſſity, Viz. | 

I with-hild thee from fonning again? me. Gen. xx. 6. 

I aua, not you that ſent me hither, but God. Gen. 
xlv. 5, 6, 7,8. 

Iwill harden his heart, that he ſhall not let the people 
go. Exod, iv. 21. 

It was of the Lord to harden their hearts, that they 
ould come avainſt If ael to battle; 3 that he might 
defiroy them utterly. Jol. xi. 20. 

The flars in their courſes fought el 8 Vera. Judges 
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The Lord maketh poor, and maketh rich, hebringeth 
low, and raiſeib up. 1 Sam. ii. 7. 
| Theſe, and many other paſſages of a like kind, 
this writer quotes as invincible proofs of predeſtina- 
tion. But . may we not juſtly wonder how it ever 
enter'd into any man's head to imagine, that 
theſe ſcripture texts afſert the abſolute neceſſity of 
all human actions? Or how does it appear, that 
they have any more connection with the doctrine 
of neceſſity, than with that of free-agency ? Tis 


plain they aſſert neither more nor leſs than this: 


1. That there is a Divine Agency of the Holy Spirit 
on the hearts of men, inclining them to good, and 
dilluading them from evil. 2. That there is a Pro- 
vidence, ſuperintending human affairs, bleſſing and 
puniſhing as infinite wiſdom ſees good. —But this 
is quite as conſiſtent with free-agency as with ne- 
ceflity. Theſe paſſages therefore are foreign to 
author's purpoſe. 18 
But there are a great number of quotations yet 
to come; for our author, as if ſuſpecting he was de- 
ficient in weight, was determined to make it up in 
meaſure. Befide, it might be hoped, that ſo vaſt a 
group, choſen by a perſon of ſuch diſtinguiſhing 


penetration as this writer, might happily convince 


the reader, by its very appearance, that the doctrine 
muſt be divine, and fave him the trouble of an ex- 
amination ; but as I am not one of that ſort of rea- 
ders. I ſhall take the liberty, at leaſt, to read his 

quotations over. 
* Behold he . taketh away, who can hinder him? 
abo bill ſay unto him, what doſt thou ? For he is not a 
| man 
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man as Z am, that T fBould aiftoer him, and Ixus tte 
ould come together in judgment, Job ix. 12, 32. 
I Fr be lbokith to 'the tud of the earth, and feeth 
wnder the tohote Braven, To make a weight for the 
winds ; and he avergheth the waters by theaftire. He 
aan a decree for the rain, and a way for the lghtexing 
of the thunders. Job xxviii. 25, 26. 
When he giveth quiehiefs, who then can make trouble? 
and when he hideth his face, who then tan behold him? 
evbether it be done ayainfi a nation, or agant @ man 
only. Fob xxxiv. 29. | 

By the breath of God, froff is given: and the breadth 
of the woaters is ftiraitened. Alſo by watering he weart- 
ub the ' thick clond: He ſeattereth his bright cloud. 
He canſeth it to come: whether for correction, or for his 
land, or for mercy. Job xxxviii. 10—13. 

Whatſorver the Lord plraſed, that did he; ia heaven 
and in tarth, in the ſtas and in all deep places. He 
eauſeth the vapoirs to aſcend from the ends of the earth : 
He maketh lightenings for the rain. He Bringeth the 
wind out of his treaſuries. Pf. exxxv. 6. 7. 

He contreth the heavens with clouds, he prepartth 
rain for the earth, he nateib graſs to grow üpo the 
mountain, He giveth to the beaft his food : and to > ihe 
Joung ra dens when they cry,—&c, &c. 


There are many more quotations fill left behind, 
but no more to the purpoſe than theſe. - And when 
the reader conſiders, that they are all adduced is 
poſitive and invincible proofs of the abſolute neceſ- 
fity of all human actions, I am confident, he will 
think, with me, that it muſt be — 

F 3 | ef 
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of penetration that choſe them out for that purpoſe. 
But whether it was uuconemon, for the clearneſs of 
the ken, which: can clearly. diſcern things, other 
people can ſee.nothing of: or: for the. confuſion af 
the fight, which only ſees men as trees walking; 
I muſt leave to the candid determination of the diſ- 

cerning reader. | 
I apprehend 1 it will be judged 9 to gire 
| A. particular. anſwer to every text of ſcripture this 
| writer has quoted. For it ſeems to me. undeniable, ; 
that he might quite as well have proved. any thing | 
| 
| 


» Wa KM ww cu qqaca aiax> woes mm , 


elſe, as: what he pretends. to prove by them. For 
what connection is there between the creation and 
government of material nature, and the nature and 
powers of an immortal ſpirit ? This writer indeed aſ. | 
ſerts, very poſitively, that material nature, and the 
human ſoul, are preciſely under the ſame laws and 
mode of government; (i. e. are both governed by 
an abſolute neceſſity) therefore what he cannot af- 
firm of the one, he denies of the other. 

But if they are under the ſame laws, it will fol- 
low, that they have the. ſame- nature; for God go-- 
verns all creatures by laws ſuited. to the. nature he 
has given them. Does this gentleman then believe, 
that the ſoul of man is as material as the. wind? as- 
the clouds that cover the heaven, or the graſs that 
grows om the mountains? If he does, he ought to 
have given us notice of it, and openly have profeſ- 
ſed that he would proceed in his arguments on that 
fuppolition;; but if he does not, why then does 
he conclude any thing from the government of the 
one, concerning the nature and powers. of the 
other ? | 
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Again: If material nature and the human 
foul, are governed by the ſame laws, it will 
invincibly follow, that the one is as capable of mo- 
ral good or evil as the other; conſequently the one 
will be as rewardable as the othor. Our author 
there fore effectually cuts up by the very roots, all 
moral good and evil among men, and utterly de- 
ſtroys all reaſonable expectation of a. Judgment - day, 
and a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments.. For 
if the human ſoul and. material nature are preciſely 
governed by the ſame laws here, the one may be as 
reaſonably judged and rewarded as the other 
hereafter. 
From our author's manner, I apprehend the rea- 
der will be tempted to ſuſpect, that he is ſubject to 
a diſorder which is called a Paroxy/ſmus Inſaniæ. 
For the future therefore, when L perceive the fit to 
be upon him, I ſhall very ſeldom: diſturb him, but 
paſs along quietly without ſpeaking a word, unless 
when I think the caſe is ſomewhat peculiar, and 
that proper notice ought to be given. of it: but as 
ſoon as any ſigns of ratiocination begin to appear, 
I. ſhall. converſe with him, as chearfully and with 


the ſame good ene as if nothing at all * 


pened. 

„ The apoſtle James, ſays he, & was endued 
„% with grace and ſenſe to be a neceſſit arian, be- 
cauſe he has ſaid, I know not ⁊ubat hall be an 
&© the morrow.,—— I ought to fay, Ir TE LonDo 
„ WILL,. ve. ſhall, live, and do this or that.” Now 
to make the apoſtle plead for neceſſity in theſe 
words, the expoſition muſt run thus, 


« Mew 
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Men are not endued with the divine preſcience, 
40 to penetrate into futurity with certainty; there- 
% fore whatever they do, proceeds from abſolute 
«« neceflity. They are not ſtronger thin the al. 
4% mighty to countera& his will, nor can they exiſt 
& independent of that will and power which gave 
them exiſtence ; conſequently they cannot act at 
« all; they can neither move hand nor foot, but ts 
% they are anne, determined to it, by an ab- 
& ſolute neceſſity.— This is the reaſoning (if we 
muſt give it that name) of Auguflus Toplady ! But I 
think moſt readers will acquit the good apoſtle of 
ſuch abſurdities. 

But this writer thinks | the apoftle Peter will de- 
cide in favour of neceſſity beyond the poſſibility of 
a doubt, for he ſays, They who fumble at the word 
% vere APPOINTED to difobedience}.” | 

ITthink myſelf obliged, however, to clear the apoſ- 
tle of ſo foul an aſperſion. Whatever Augufins Fog 
lady's tranflation may ſay,—the apoſtle never ſaid 
any thing ſo /horking and inconſfent. APrOIN TED 
to DISOBEDIENCE, is no leſs than a contradiftion 
in terms. For I aſk, with aſtoniſhinent, how that 
which is appointed by the Deity, can be a 4i/obed:- 
ence to the Deity? This is deſtroying all law and 
reaſon whatever. The divine appointment is the 
law to every creatufe that exiſts: and if every man 

de neceſſitated to act juſt as he does by the divine ap- 

pointment, then every man 13 doing what he was 
appointed to do; i; e. he is obeying the divine 
Au; — on this mn . it, 

c in 
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in an equal degree. And if morality, as this author 
faid above, be nothing more than the relation that 
a man's conduct bears to a given rule, independent of 
his choice, then every man has an equal degree of 
moral goodneſs, For Neceſſity fappoſes every man to 
act up to the rule of divine appointment in the ful- 
leſt degree, and that he cannot poſſibly deviate from 
it, or even come ſhort of it in any one point, Now 
this is ſaying, that man does every thing that God 
wills or requires him to do; and ſo he is fully obey- 
ing the divine law. Conſequently, fin and diſobe- 
dience are impoſſible fictions : and if fin and diſobe- 
dience cannot exiſt, then the ſcripture is full of 
falſhood, and Jeſus Chriſt gave up his life, horribile 
difin to expiate a mere nothing. Theſe are in- 
deed terrible conſequences, and ought to be abhor- 
red by every chriſtian and reaſonable man. But 
they are ſuch as invincibly follow, from the doctrine 
of abſolute neceſſity; and I challenge, in the face 
of the whole world, either Auguſtus Toplady, or 
any other more able advocate for this ſcheme, to 
get clear of theſe abſurdities if they can. 

object then to this writer's tranflation of the 
apoſtle's words, as being a perverſion of the true 
ſenſe of the paſſage. ——The words ſtand thus, 07 
T00k1TTS0T TW NOVO, dei, eis d nat - 
ch. Now here I obſerve, 1. That the verb 7:3yur 


fignifies pono, colloco, and in the 6th verſe of this 


chapter is tranſlated, /ay. 2. That «is s $749noay, 


is a phraſe exactly fimilar to, es 3y wap Sobiiſe, 


Rom. vi. 17, tranſlated, which was delivered to you. 
3. That «}; 7, may be put for es or, (i. e. aoy9) 
; an 
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an irregularity of gender being admitted, when re- 
lation is had, rather to the zhiug meant, than the 
word expreſs d; ; an example of which, we have, 
John xvi. 13, 14. Theſe things attended to, 
which are clear and munifeſt, without the leaſt ſtrain 
or force, the tranſlation will run thus; They tumble 
at the word, (being diſobedient) which (word) æuas put, 
1. e. offered to them. Would not one wonder how 


any man could tranſlate theſe words, They who 


« gamble at the aword, were appointed to diſobedience.” 
There is not the leaſt ſhadow of appointed to DI80- 


nEDTENCE in the text. And ſuppoſe we tranſlate 


£74300 a!, they ⁊uere appointed, which ſenſe it ſome - 
times bears, yet this will not alter the caſe. For 
the word difebediexce is not to be found at all in 
the original, but is entircly added by Auguſtus Top- 
lady, tho inſerted and even mentioned as ſpoken by 
che apoſtle. How this gentleman can juſtify this, 
either to God, to his conſcience, or to the world, 
I confeſs I cannot tell, Tis however, a elear evi- 
dence, that little dependence can be had on his quota- 
tions from ſeripture. * 

2 . There are certain men crept in unaware, who 
Wi Were. befare of old ordained to this condemnation. It 
1 o, ſays our author, were not the ſin and condem- 
nation of thefe men inevitable.” — 

I anfiver; No. For the text ſays not 'a word 
about their ſin being either ordained or neceſſary; 
nor any thing that can bear ſuch an interpretation, 
without the greateſt force put upon the words. 
The apaſtle only lays, that theſe wicked men were, 
, BPYEYpapthvorels x, before deſcribed 

or 
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or written of ſome ti me age (i. e. by prophetic men) 
evith reſbeci to this condemnationg which would eome 
upon them for their fins. So that this text gives not 
the leaſt countenance to the doctrine of neceſſity, or 
the impoſſible chimera of God's appointivg men to 
Ad;ſobedience. 

Our author proceeds, and pronounces our Lord” 
an abſolute neceſſitarian; with that air of confidence, 
which is but too often a concomitant of ignorance, 
and ſtrongly characteriſtie of a little mind. But let 
us give him a fair and candid hearing; and ſee what 
evidence he can produce. 

The following paſſages are quoted from our Lord's 
ſermon on the mount, as infallible proofs of the 
ab ſolute neceſſity-of all human actions. 

— One jot, or one tittle, ſhall in no p 23/6 paſs from b 
law, *tull all be fulfilied. 

bon canſt not make one hair white or black.” 

And does not the reader perceive, as clear as day, 
that if he cannot make one hair white or black, it- 
will undeniably follow, that he cannot move his 
hands at all, 'till forced by abſolute neceſſity? 

—Youn father aulo is in heaven, maketh his ſun to viſe 
an the evil. and on the good, and ſendoth ram on the juſt 
and on the unjuſt. See the comment! Surely man” 
can neither promote nor hinder, the rifing of 
the ſun, nor the falling of the rain.“ It there 
fore undeniably follows, that if man can neither 
hinder the ſun from riſing, nor the rain from falling, 
he can neither move hand nor foot, till r N by 
ſome 8 force. 

It 
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It is to be hoped that ſome of the ſenfible men in 
the nation, who have adopted the ſcheme of neceſ- 
fity, will decree our author ſome particular honours 
for the ſtrong and ſexfible arguments he has adduced 
in favour of their ſcheme : for I think it muſt be ac. 
knowledged by every one, that they are quite out 
of the common way of reaſoning, and ſo refined that 
a man of common underſtanding can ſcarce forbear 
laughing at them. And he certainly merits ſome 
reward on another account, as his method of de- 
monſtration is the moſt convenient of any I ever 
ſaw, to prove whatever a man pleaſes, 

He gives us a few other quotations from our 
Lord's ſermon on the Mount, from all which, I 
will venture to afſert, he might quite as well have 
proved the Pythagorean tranſmigration of ſouls, as 
the doctrine of neceſſity and predeſtination. Let 
us give a look however at his laſt quotation. The 
rain deſcended, and the floods came, and the winds blexv, 
aud beat upon that houſe ; but it fell not; for it was 
Feunded upon @ roch. That is, ſays our author, 
in plain Engliſh, it could not fall. It ſtood new 
« farily'—But I would obſerve, that in the plain 
Greek, there is nothing that ſignifies it could not fall: 
or that it ſtood neceſſarily. Our Lord's plain Greek, 
and Auguſtus Toplady's plain Engliſh, being nearly as 
different in ſenſe, as they are in language. 

I In the other parts of the goſpels, ſays this 
« writer, we find Chriſt reaſoning and acting on 
„„the higheſt principles of abſolute neceſſity. J 


„ vill, be thou clean, ſaid he to the poor leper. A 


% immediately 
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* immediately his leproſy was cleanſed . The eſſect 
© xeceſſarily followed. The leper could not but be 
« healed,” — 

Now this argument proceeds, on the ſuppoſition 
that there is no more of active power in the ſoul of 
man, than in his body ; and that matter and ſpirit, 
are preciſely under the ſame mode of government. 
| And all that this writer ſays, about miracles proving 
The neceſſity of human actions, proceeds upon the 
ſame falſe and dangerous hypotheſis ; viz. that mat- 
ter and ſpirit are exactly under the ſame mode of 
government, For, if he does not ſuppoſe this firſt, 
as a certain principle ; how can he conclude, that 
becauſe matter is entirely paſſive in all its modifi- 
cations, therefore man has in himſelf no /elf-motire 
power, is wholly paffve in all his actions, and every 
moment modified, according to the will and appoint- 
ment of God, 

But if Matter and Mind be under the ſame mode 
of government, i. e. both governed by an ab/olute 
Neceſſity, as paſſive beings ; it will follow, that 
their nature 1s the ſame ; fince God governs all 
creatures, by laws ſuited to the nature he has given 
them. And of this conſequence the more ingeni- 
ous advocates for Neceſſity are very ſenſible, and 
even admit it for true, Andin this ſenſe, a certain 
learned writer, in a late publication, is indeed, very 
conſiſtent with himſelf, tho? I think very inconſſlent 
with reaſon and truth, | 

Our Author, like all other fataliſts, makes a great 
ſtir about the divine preſcience. He lays hold of 
this weapon, and deals blows abour him, like a man 

G deſpairing 
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deſpairing of life; without prudence or "mercy, 
But it is to very little purpoſe; for notwithſtanding 
his eagerneſs to kill and deſtroy, he only 


—rberat idlibus auras, 


—beats the empty air, and | pends his ſtrength without 
doing any real execution. I confeſs, he has more 
appearance of argument on this ſubject, than in any 
other part of his book ; but the attentive intelligent 
reader, will ealily ſee through the fallacy. 
He argues thus, 

« Scripture prophecy demonſtrates, 1. The ab- 
&« ſolute fore-knowledge of the three Divine Per- 
„ ſons. 2. The unalterable neceſſity cf things 
4% foreknown. For . Fore-knowledge, undark- 
« ened by 1 Ignorance, and ſuperior to all poſſibility of 
% iat; is a link which draws invincible Necefli- 
« ty after it, whether the ſcripture doctrine of pre- 
6 deſtination be taken into the account or no.” 

Our author then argues for the meceſſty of the 
event, from the certainty of fore-knowledge. And 
as this ſubject is not without its difficulties, let us 
give it a cautious and deliberate examination. 

To infer the neceſſity of the event, from the crr- 
zainty of fore-knowledge, ſeems to me quite beſide 
the point. For if there are no other arguments, 4 
priori, to prove the neceſſity of human actions, tis 
certain they can never be proved to be neceſſary, 4 
pofteriori, from fore- knowledge. For knowledge, 
whether fore or after, alters not the nature of things, 
but ſimply views them as they are in themſelves. 


Let any one care fully conſider this, and he will ſoon 
| be 
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be convinced, that things are the ſame in them - 
ſelves, whether we ſuppoſe them known or not 
kgown, Knowledge has nothing at all to do, either 
with the Neceſſity, or Freedom, the certainty, or 
uncertainty, of Actions and Events, but only to 
view them as they are in themſelves, without hav- 
ing any influenee. upon them. For a thing 1s the 
ſame after it is known, as it was before; and the 
ſame before, as it is after. If the actions of men 
then, are proved to be free, the bare certainty of 
the divine Fore- knowledge, cannot poſſibly deſtroy 
that Freedom; becauſe Fore-knowledge can have 
no influence on the;things fore-known,——lt fol- 
lows then, that no argument can be drawn from the 
divine Fore-knowledge againſt human Liberty, and 
conſequently. the divine Preſcience is beſide the pre- 

ſent queſtion, | | 
Again, It ſeems to me againſt all the rules of 
juſt reaſoning, and little leſs than a cantradiction, 
to infer, the Neceſſity of human actions, from the 
Certainty of diyine Preſcience, *Tis evident, from 
what has:already been ſaid, that Knowledge alters 
not the Nature of the things known, but only 
views them as they are in themſelves; and it 
has been proved above, that human actions are. 
free, conſequently they muſt be forehnown As FREE, 
1, e. as they are in their own nature. But it would 
be a contradiction to ſay, that an action foreknown 
as free, is therefore neceſſary. For, to know an action 
as neceſſary, which is in its own nature contingent, 
would not be Knowledge but Miſtake. ä 
But it will be aſked, How God can foreknow 
actions, which depend on the Will of Free- agents? 
G 2 or 
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or, How that which is — can be wary 


foreknown ? 
I anſwer. God can know every thing according 


to its nature. And I can as well explain, how God 


God can fore-know the actions of Free- agents, 
as I can explain any other act of Divine Know- 
ledge ; for every act of Divine Knowledge, is in- 
comprehenſible to us. And it is juſt as improper 
to aſk, how God can foreknow the actions of Free- 
agents, as it is to aſk, how God could create the 
world. For the Divine Power is no more explica- 
ble than the Divine Knowledge. But no onewould: 
look upon it as ſound reaſoning, to conclude 
againſt the exiſtence of the world, becauſe we can- 
not explain how God could create it: neither is 
ir good reaſoning, to conclude againſt Human 
Liberty, becauſe we cannot conceive how God can 
forebnow the actions of Free-agents. Tis there- 
fore certain, that all arguments againſt Human 
Liberty muſt be drawn from other premiſes than the 


inexplicable Fore-knowledge of God. 


« But ſtill,” perhaps it will be ſaid, If Know- 
ledge be founded on the nature of things, as they 
are in themſelves ; then the certain Foreknowledge 
of an Event, will imply the Neceſſity of that Event, 
in the nature of things ;—and, 'tis not contended, 
that things are zeceſary becauſe foretnown ; but that 
they Fare foreknown, becauſe they are in themſelves 
neceſſary.” ——-But this is a full acknowledgment 


that Fore-knowledge can be no certain proof of Ne. 
ceſſity ; but that things muſt be proved to be neceſ- 
ſary, by arguments antecedent to any that can be 
drawn from Fore-knowledge. 


But 


1 
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But however, in anſwer to this, I ſay, that the 
q certain Fore-knowledge of an Event, does by no 
means imply the p-hyfical Neceſſity of that Event; for 
) Certainty and Neceſſity, are not neceſſarily involved in 
| each other. I have undeniably ſhewed above, that 
| an infallible Certainty, may well ſtand, independent 
| of a phyfical Necefſiry, Thus I am infallibly cer- 
tain, that God will not again deſtroy the world 4y 
water; but *tis. manifeſt there is no phyfcal im poſſibi- 
lity of this coming to paſs. If then, Man may have 
an infallible Certainty of an Event which is not phy- 
fically neceſſary: how much more may the glorious 
and omniſcient Gop, know the Actions of men, tho? 
there be no abſolute Neceſſity laid upon them? 
For we may eaſily conceive, that the Almighty, 
Omniſcient Gon, who perfectly knows the nature 
and powers of every creature? who underſtands 
their mutual influence and dependence on each 
other, who ſees at one comprehenſive view, every 
fituation, with every concomitant circumſtance; of 
every creature that ever did or will exiſt; I ſay, 
we may eaſily conceive, that ſuch a Being may in- 
fallibly foreknow how a Free-agent, who acts with 
deſign, and determines itſelf by apparent motives, 
will act, in every ſituation and circumſtance of its 
exiſlence, | 
Let me only obſerve farther, that as Free-agency 
is proveable, and has been proved, by a variety of 
irrefragable arguments; ſo, if the infallible Fore- 
knowledge of future events did really prove Nece/- 
fity, the argument would conclude, not againſt Free- 
agency, but againſt Fore-knowledge. ** For if 


free action be in its own nature impoſſible to be 
G 3 fore- 
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fore-known ; it is no more a diminution of the 
Divine Omniſcience, not to know what is impoſſible 
to be known, than of his Omnipotence not to work 
contradifiions, which are in truth no objects of 
Power.“ | 

But the caſe, however, is far otherwiſe. It will 
evidently appear, toany impartial enquirer, from 
what has been ſaid, that the Divine Preſcience and 
Human Liberty are quite conſiſtent. The heathen 
indeed would fay, that Apollo himſelf could not 
foretell things future, unleſs they were ſuch, whoſe 
cauſes were ſo contained in the nature of things, 
that it was neceſſary they ſhould be.“ But I cannot 
agree with Azguſius Toplady, that the knowledge of 
the ever bleſſed and eternal IE HO VAR, is circum- 


ſcribed within the narrow limits of this ima ginary 


fortune- telling god of the heathens. For I can 
eaſily conſent that Apollo ſhould be excluded from 
this ſuper-eminent perfection of knowing and pre- 
difting future contingencies ; but I muſt needs aſſert 
it, as the diſtinguiſhing prerogative of Him, who 
has created, and who upholds ALI THINGS by the 
WORD of his POWER. | 

From theſe obſervations it appears, 1. That all 
the arguments which our author has drawn, $ from 
the certainty of fore-knowledge in proof of Neceſſity, 
are totally wide of the point; becauſe, Things 
muſt be found to be Neceſſary, by arguments, ante- 
cedent to any that can be drawn, from fore-know- 
ledge. But (2) were we to admit this mode of argu» 
ment (which indeed cannot be admitted) yet the cer- 
| tain fore-knowledge of an action, would. not prove 
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the Neceſſity of it; Fore-knowledge and Free- 
agency, being perfectly compatible. 

The moſt tavourable light in which, I think any 


impartial perſon ean conſider our Author, for fixteen 


pages forward, 1s that of a dreamer, and not of a rea- 


ner; ſcarce any veſtiges of reaſon and argument, 


being to be found in them. Take the following 
quotations, as evidences of the candour of this ſen- 
tence. | 

The following pafſages are offered as inconteſta- 
ble proofs that man has in himſelf no principle of 
ſelf-motion, that he can neither ſpeak nor act, but 
by the impulſe of ſome other being. 

* O Pather, thou haft hid theſe things from the wwife 
and prudent, and haſl revealed them unto babes, Mat. 
xi. 25. 

«© Fleſh and blood hath not revealed this unto thee, but 
my Father who is in Heaven. Mat. xin. 18. 

„Go thou to the fea, and eaft an hook, and take the fiſh 
that firfl cometh : and when thou haſt opened his mouth, 


thou ſhalt find @ piece of money. Mat. xvii. 27.” 


And becauſe the diſciples did finda piece of mo- 
ney in a fiſh's mouth, according to Chriſt's word, 
therefore, ſays Auguſtus Toplady, it is infallibly cer- 
tain, that man can neither do good nor evil, but as 
he is zeceſarily impelled to it. 

« To fit on my right hand, and on my left, is not mine 
to give, except unto them for whom it is prepared of my 
Father, Mat. xx. 23. | 

Let no fruit grow on thee henceforward for ever. 
And preſently the Fig-tree nwithered away, Mat. 
xxi. 19. 
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*© Whoſoever ſhall fall on this fone, ſhall be Broten, 
but on wwhomſoever it ſhall fall, it will grind him 10 
powder, Mat. xxi. 44. 

& That which is born of the fleſh, is fleſh, and that 
evhich is born of the Spirit, is Spirit, John iii. 6, 

„AA thou kneweſt the gift of God, and who it is that 
faith to thee, give me to drink, thou wouldft have aſked 
of him. John iv. 11.“ 

Now I verily believe, the reader would have 
been ſo ſtupidly dull, as to have read theſe paſſages 
an hundred times over, without once ſuſpecting 
them of aſſerting, Predeſtination and Neceſſity; 
had not this writer's uncommon 8 informed 
him of it. But he goes on: 

Lazarus come forth. Chap. xi. 43.” 

On this paſſage our author gravely aſks, ** whether, 
„it was in Lazarus's power ot to awake and riſe 
© up?” — Now it we finiſh this argument, it will 
proceed thus. If then Lazarus when he was 
dead, had not a greater power over his body and 
* ſpirit, than Chriſt had, it undeniably follows, 
that when he was alive, he had no adiive power 
atall; for when a man is dead, he has a much 
greater power over himſelf, both body and ſpirit, 
than when he was alive. If therefore, you do 
not ſee a man when he is dead, al- and carry 
burdens, ſpeak, and tranſact buſineſs ; nay if his 
power when dead, does not riſe ſuperior to the 
power of the Deity himſelf, it will follow, that 
* when he was alive he had no power at all, either 
* to ſpeak or move but by abſolute . 
KR ſum teneatis amici ! 7 
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I preſume the reader, by this time, thinks I 


have very well ſupported my charge; and I dare 
fay he fully agrees with me, that if this wild talking 
be not a dream, it muſt be ſomething worſe. 

This gentleman, however, ſeems very confident 
that he has been quite awake all the time, (tho? 
few people befides himſelf I believe will think ſo,) 
for he boldly aſks, 1 Now what can a fair and 
„capable examinant think, of the Arminian ſelf- 
© determination doctrine ?** -I believe no reaſon- 


able man will think it in the leaſt diſturbed by what 


has yet been ſaid againſt t,—But ** It- grafts ſuch 

a monſter as Contingency on the religion of Jzsvs 
© Cxr15T.” — What hideous figure, a wild and law- 
leſs fancy, may have repreſented to the mind of 
our author, under the name of Contingency, I will 
not pretend to ſay; but ſound reaſon will tell us, 

that Contingeney is the beautiful daughter of the 
Omnipotent ſelfeditermining Will of the Supreme Be- 
ing; and is in perfect harmony with all the Divine 
Attributes, and with Creation and Providence. 

For what is Contingency, but, ſuch a fate of being 

as might not have been ? or, as might have been other- 
wiſe than itis ? And muſt not every man allow, that 
all created natures are in this ſtate of Contingency ? 

i, e. they might pot have been created, &c, For 
whoever denies this, muſt aſſert that God was under 
a Neceſſity of creating them; and hereby he ſets up 

the Heathen fiftion of Fate, above God himſelf ; 

the abfurdity of which is manifeſt. And 'in this 

ſenſe likewiſe, it appears that the religion'of Jeſus 
1 Chriſt 
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Chriſt, is itſelf contizgent, i. e. it might not have 
been. For had there been no creatures, there would 
doubtleſs have been no religion; and even after the 
creation, had man ſtood in his Airſt ſtate of innocence, 
there could have been no ſacrifice for fin. I know it 
is anſwered, that man's fall itſelf was neceſary.” 
But if it was neceſſury, it muſt be by the appointment 
of the Deity; and if ſo, it could not be a ſin, be- 
cauſe God, being Holy, can appoint nothing but 
what is holy and good. To ſay, No, twas only per- 
mitted, is to ſay nothing at all. For on the ſcheme 
of Neceſſity, , Permiſſion is an empty, unmeaning. 
ſound, without any idea at all; the very ſuppoſi- 
tion of it, being abſolutely inconſiſtent with Neceſ- 
ſuy. Nay, it effectually deſtroys it; as I ſhall 
fully ſhew.in its proper place. 

From hence I think, it muſt clearly appear, to 
unbiaſſed reaſon, that contingency. is no ſuch fright- 
ful monſter as our author's miſtaken fancy would 
| renek n bur neceſſarily d ariſes from the free - 
8 blen 57 agency 5 


$ / Author wl a6obeleſs catch at the word neceſſity, and 
inftantly | conclude; that what is neceſſary, cannot be contingent — 
This ridiculous. confounding all kinds of Neceflity togetier, and 
being guided by the mere ſound of a word, reminds me of a little 
boy, juſt beginning to ſpeak, who having no fiſter, and hearing 
himſelf and his brother frequently called Boys, and good or bad 
boys, according to their behaviour, very innocently imagined, 
that every living creature was a bey as well as himſelf. Hence 
the Cow: was a good) bey, and the Hog, a bad boy, juſt as they hap- 
penet to pleaſe his fancy. This gentleman ſeems in à fimilar 
fituation with, reſpect to Neceſſity, Guided by the bare ſound, he 
childiſbly i imagines, whenever he meets with the word Neceſſity, 
that it is full to the point in debate, tho? it may be as different 
from it, as an Hog or a Cow is from a Boy. But men of ſober 
reaſon will either laugh at, or pity ſuch loofe imaginations. 


129 
agency of God himſelf, is confiſtent with all the 
divine attributes, and harmonizes with creation and 
providence. 

But he complains, that our modern Arminians, 
„ not content with trampling on God's decrees, are 
© now verging towards a flat denial, even of God's 
&« abſolute and unlimited knowledge.” 

It muſt be obſerved, that I am not engaged in 
the defence of a party, nor any opinion as the opi- 
nion of a party ; but only of what I believe to be 
the truth. However, I do not know any Arminian 


who denies the decrees of God; they indeed deny 


the decrees, which ingenious, but whimfical men 
have invented, and then attributed to God; and 
not without juſt reaſon, ſuch decrees being utterly 
inconſiſtent with any juſt notions of a deity. As to 
the ab/olute, unlimited knowledge of God, I leave any 
man to decide, whether Auguſus Toplady, or the 


Arminians deny it. The Arminians affert, that God 


can know all things according to their nature: the 
actions of men, are in their nature contingent :—God 
therefore has a perfect knowledge of them in their 
contingent nature. Auguſius Toplady, on the contra- 
ry aſſerts that on this ſuppoſition, 44 God does not 
«© fore-know, but after-know :—that his fore-knowledge 
„ cannot be fore-tnowledge, but random conjecture 
« and ſurmiſe“ -f This is deſtroying the diſtin- 
guiſning prerogative of the true God, with a witneſs ! 
and circumſcribing his anlimited knowledge within 
the narrow bounds of a fiftitious Heathen Deity. 
May we not then juſtly wonder, (to uſe our author's 

own 
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own phraſe) at the reverſed modeſty; of this gentle - 
man, who is for ſhifting off from himſelf to other 
folks, the charge of robbing God of an attnbute, 
by which he ſtands gloriouſly diſtinguiſhed from 
falſe Gods ? | 

Our author's chapter of Arguments for Neceſſty, 
deduced from the Balance of human life and death, 
1s wholly beſide the point, For the queſtion is not, 
whether man has a power to prevent his entrance 
into life; nor whether God has a power to take 
him out of life, whenever he pleaſes; neither the 
one nor the other having the leaſt connection with 
the doctrine of free · agen ep. 

But the true queſtion is, whether man a has a 
power to deſtroy his own life without the tive 
appointment of God? But this point 1s left as much 
undecided as it was before, not a word being ſpoken 
that has any relation to it, I ſhall therefore paſs 
over this chapter, and come directly to the laſt chap- 
ter of our author's eſſay, which we ſhall candidly 
and thoroughly examine. 


CHAP. 
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Neceſſity an horrible, Free- agency a comfortable, doc- 
trine.Neceſſity and Sin, incompatible.— Conc iſe 
view of Manichziſm—The nature of Evil enquired 
Into,The amazing abſurdity of our Author's mode of 
reaſoning, <Conclyfion. 


6 H E pretended gloominefs of Neceſſity, 

(ſays this writer ) is urged with moſt ap· 
& pearance of plauſibility, againſt that which re- 
© lates to the decree of reprobation. Let ine fot 
« a moment weigh the pretended horror of this 
6: principle. Is it gloomy then, to believe that the 
“ far greater part of the human race are made for 
« endleſs. happineſ; ?''—PBut I aſk, is this the decree 
of Reprobation ? If not, this queſtion is nothing to 
the purpoſe, Well, but he will ſpeak to the point 
preſently, and quite diſperſe thegloom.— 1 With 
© reſpect to the few reprobates, we may, and we 
© ought, to reſign the diſpoſal of them implicitly to 
the Will of that only King who can do no 
© wrong: inſtead of ſummoning the Almighty to 
© take his tryal at the tribunal of our ſpeculations.” 


But I anſwer: This is not weighing the horror 
of this decree at all; it is wrapping it up in thiek 
darkneſs, and then giving out, that it ſtands on ho- 
ly ground, and muſt not be approached to, But 

| H this 


7 Page 120, Note, 
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this 1s all a fallacy, and can tend only to deceive, 


For I deny that God ever made any ſuch. decree, - 


or that we, have the leaſt vgige of any ſuch thing, 


either in ſcripture or reaſon, To examine into this 


pretended decree therefore, is not ſummoning the 
Almighty to the tribunal of our ſpeculation, but 
bringing the inventions of men, to the teſt of reaſon 
and truth. | 

The gentleman, to whom theſe obſervations were 


made in a private letter, would doubtleſs be ſur- 
prized to ſee a man write with a profeſſed deſign to 


elucidate a dark ſubject, and ſay not one word about 
it; but only, that, We ought implicitly to re- 
fign it to Him who can do no wrong.” If this be 
ſufficient to clear a difficult ſubject, or to eflabliſh 
a doubtful point of doctrine, there can be nothing 
ſo abſurd, that may not eafily be proved the ſame 
Way. 

The gloomineſs of Neceſſity then, is juſt as great 
as it was before, not one Ray of Light being tranſ- 
mitted into it. And a gloomy proſpe& indeed it 
muſt afford, to any One, who can conſider himſelf 
as ſent into the world by Neceſizy, and endued with 
ſuch a nature as neceſſarily ſubjects him to everlaſt- 
ing miſery and pain; to a ſtate of darkneſs, hor- 
ror, and deſpair, for ever and ever. But the dreary 
ſnade, where nothing can be ſeen, but wild deſpair, 
and nothing heard, but piteous lamentation and 
woe, with the horrid thought, that an Almighty 
Being made creatures for this very end: is too 
frightful to enter; and as I ſtep back into the light 
of truth, I feel comfort in the reflection, that it was 


but 
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but an imagination; and that the thing is, in itſelf, 
as really impoſſible, as that there ſhould not be a 
God, | 

On the contrary, the doctrine of Free- agency 
and univerſal Redemption, opens a large, extenſive 
proſpect, where ſcenes of pleaſure and delight pre- 
ſent themſelves to the chriſtian and philoſophic eye. 
Here God appears a God of love, from whom no- 
thing but Good can proceed. The rays of divine 
Light and Truth, iſſue forth on all fides, as from the 


Center, and irradiate the whole circle of Human 


Beings, Here the Divine Attributes harmonize, 
and Creation, Redemption and Providence, all unite, 
to lead every man to a ſtate of endleſs bliſs, 

How happy muſt a pious man feel himſelf, under 
the divine influence of ſo pleaſing a proſpect! He 
views himſelf under the care and protection of an al- 
mighty Being, who can will nothing but good to him 
and all mankind. He feels himſelf under the gracious 
guidance of the Spirit of Truth, which diſpoſes his 
mind to good, and opens to his view, a Providence 
ſuper-intending all the affairs of men, and ap- 
pointing to every human action that efe#, which 
infinite Wiſdom ſees beſt, Thus he knows, that 
nothing can happen, but in that manner, and meaſ- 


ure, which unerring Wiſdom appoints, or permits, 


And tho' this lays him under no zeceſity of doing 
either good or evil, yet hereby he is raiſed to a 
capacity of chooſing good and ſerving God, in 
righteouſneſs and holineſs, and finds himſelf ſur- 
rounded with infinite incentives to every chriſtian 
virtue. This is indeed but a very faint ſketch of the 

H 2 beauties 
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beauties of this doctrine: but faint as it is, it ſeems 
ſufficient to diſcover its divine Origin, and its deſerv- 
ed preferableneſs to the gloomy proſpect of à dire 
ful Neceſſtation to endleſs miſery, „ 


But this writer ſuppoſes, again and again, that the 
doctrine of free-agency, deſtroys a providence, and 
introduces chance and confufion into all nature. If 
(ſays het) “the Will of man be free, with a liberty 
„ ad utrumlibet; ſuch of his actions which are not 
yet wrought, muſt be both radically and eventu- 
ally uncertain: as depending on an wrcertain cauſe: 
© —It is therefore a chance whether they ſhall ever 
«© be performed or no.“ 

I anſwer z. this argument proceeds entirely on a 
miſtake, It ſuppoſes, that if a Being be not neceſa- 
rily determined in its conduct, by ſome ſuperior force, 
it can act by no rule, nor have any uniformity or regu- 
larity in its actions, It would follow by this mode 
of reaſoning, that God, who is acknowledged to be- 
a ſelf-determining agent, and conſequently has a liber- 
ty ad xtrumlilet, can act by no rule, nor Have any 
regularity in his actions, and that whatever God 
doos, is done without reaſon, and by mere chance. 
But this, it is little leſs than blaſphemy. to aſſert. 


Again, it ſuppoſes that if motives do nat neceſſa- 
rily determine a man, to. one certain thing, and take 
away a liberty ad utrumlibet, he cannot act by mo- 
tives at all; and. then there can be no certainty, how 
a man will determine himſelf to act, in any caſe 


whatfoever. 
But: 


Page 12, 
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But this is all a miſtake, For every active, intel- 
kgent Being, is neceſſarily incompaſſed with motives 
to action, and it can no more be without motives, 
than without its intelligence. But theſe motives: 
have not a phyſical influence on the mind; they do 
not determine the foul, as a greater body impinging 
on a leſs, determines it in its motion. The thing is 


impoſſible : for motives are not phyſical beings, and 


therefore cannot operate as ſuch. Man then, in 
the midſt of ſurrounding motives to various actions, 
is left with a liberty ad utrumlibet, i. e. to chuſe 
either the one or the other. Then you ſay, It is a 
chance which action he will perform.” I anſwer ; not 
at all. There is a medizm between a phyſical influ- 
ence,. and no influence; between a neceſſary deter- 
mination, to one certain action amongſt many, and 
being alike indifferent to all. And this middle ſtate, 
between a phyſical influence, and no influence, 

ords, what is called among men, a moral certain- 
ty of the event, which in the divine mind is always. 
infallible. 

Again: Man is fo conflituted in his preſent com- 
pound ſtate of ſoul and body, that things have a two- 
told influence upon him, very different from each 
other ; the one, from objects adapted to his rational. 
nature, the other, from thoſe which ſtrike on his: 
outward ſenſes. Thus when he views the fitnefs, 
of things; the harmony and propriety of actions, 
with the nature of that Being which performs them; 
or the order and wiſdom of Providence, aſſigning to- 
every thing its proper efe# and place; he feels a 
grateful ſenſatlon excited in his mind, with love to- 
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the Being that does theſe things. But the pleaſure: 
a rational nature feels, on the view of theſe actions, 
is very different from that which ariſes from the 
ratification. of our outward ſenſes. Here then: 
when things ſo- different in their nature and influ- 
ence, are preſented to the view. of the mind, the 
ſoul has a liberty. ad utrumlibet; and IL. think, I may. 
ſay with truth, that while it attends to the rational 
view of things, it will determine itſelf to act, by the 
dictates of reaſon; but when it attends to the ſenſual 
gratifications, it will. determine itſelf to act, with 
ſenſual- views.. But ſtill man. acts with deſign. 
There is therefore no chance in human actions; fox 
whatever is dene with deſgn, and directed by certain 
views, can no more be done by chance, than if it 
was done by neceſſity. 

Our author proceeds next, & to give us an ac- 
count of the origin of Neceſſity, And in order that 
we may rightly underſtand.him, let us-again repeat 
what we mean by the. word Neceſſity. in the preſent 
eontroverſy. The preſent controverſy then, is not 
whether God exiſts by Necgſſty, nor whether there be 
a neceſſary connection between virtue and happineſs, 
vice and miſery, &c. &c. But whether man is un- 
der an ab/olute Neceſſity of acting in all caſes juſi as he 
does, and whether it is never in 5s own power to 
alter the eg circumflance. of his conduct. The 
origin of this. doctrine we are now to examine. 

John Weſley ad ſaid; that man 1s not ſelf- 
« determined, has been an exceeding antient opi- 


nion. It was unqueſtionably the-ſentiment of 
| Adam, 
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&© Adam, ſoon after he had eaten of the forbidden 
„ fruit, He imputes what he had done not to 
„ himſelf but another; the woman whom thou gave 
„ me, It was alſo the ſentiment of Eve: the for- 
6 pent beguiled me, and I did eat. It is true, I did 
eat, but the cauſe of my eating, the ſpring of my 
„ action, was in another.“ 
I confeſs, I am in ſome doubt, whether this be 
a concluſive argument, that Adam and Eve, belie- 
ved the doctrine of Neceſſity. I rather think, that 
this doctrine is of a leſs antient date, and took its 
riſe from perſons at ſome diſtance from our firſt pa- 
rents. Our Author however, is by no means ſatis- 
fied with bis antiquity of his favourite bypothefis, and 
. undertakes to prove the Neceſſity of human actions, 
before any human Being had exiſtence. Thus he 
tells us, With the author's leave (of the above 
paragraph) he will carry the doctrine of neceſſity 
ſomewhat higher up.” —“ God himſelf is a neceſſary 
Being. He exiſted, and could not but exiſt, with- 
out beginning. He exiſts, and cannot but exiſt, 
+ without end. Neceſſity therefore is, coeval with, 
and inſeparable from, Deity ; i. e. it is truly and 
properly eternal. I would term Neceſſity in 
„this view of it, Neceſſitas prima. 
This argument, properly expreſſed, ſtands thus. — 
God himſelf is a neceſſary Being. He exiſted, 
„and could not but exiſt, without beginning. He 
* exiſts, and cannot but exiſt, without end. 
© The © Neceſlity” of haman ations, ** therefore, 
« 1s coeval with, and inſeparable from, Deity ; i. e. 
66 it 
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it is truly and properly eternal. I would term 
« Neceſſity-in this view of it, NECESSITAS PR __ 
&« aclionum humanurum. 

The reader will perceive that by inſerting theſe 
Wo or three words, which are in Italics, to connect 
the paragraph with the ſubject of this controverſy ;; 
the abſurdity of our author's reaſoning, ſtares him: 
directly in the face. And I dare ſay, he wonders, 
it ſuch. nonſenſe was ever publiſhed to the world. 
before. 

He goes on- Wich regard to Adam, he was 
< ſufficiently inſtructed in the — of Neceſſity, 
during the ſtate of innocence”—But L mult here 
beg leave to aſæ our author, who. told: him ſo ? For 
as I find nothing of it in holy writ, L muſt have 
ſome better authority for it, than his bare word. 
Well, here is proof. He, (Adam) could not 
but know that he exiſted neceſſarily, and that 
* every circumſtance of his fituation, was neceſſa- 
rxily determined by a ſuperior hand.“ — 

But will. it therefore follow, that he muſt like- 
wiſe act neceſſarily? Are exiſtence, ſituation, and 
action, the very ſame things? What ſchool-boy is 
there, that could not diſcover the error of ſuch a 
concluſion ? yet it naturally follows, from the fore- 
going premiſes, if we ſuppoſe them to have any 
conneQion with the preſent controverſy. 

He: proceeds. Eve likewiſe: could not but 


„ know, that ſhe'was neceſſarily made, neceflariiy 
„ placed in Eden, and neceſſarily configned to 
„Adam. TI conclude therefore, that the firſt man 
„ and his wife, were Neceſſitarians, (i. e. believed 


they acted from neceſſity) antecedently to their 
* 


Now 
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Now I think our author, might as well have 
concluded, that they were horſes or cows antece- 
dently to their Fall, but became men by committing 
fin, This concluſion I am certain, would as juſtly 
have followed from the premiſes as the other. For, 
being neceſſarily made, placed in Eden, and confign- 
ed to Adam, differ from the actions of Eve, toro 
co; which the others do not. 4 

If no created Being has in itſelf a power of Self- 
motion; if it moves in every action, by Nereſſity, 
1. e. 8 the impulſe of ſome other Being, it natu- 
rally follows, that God is the only Agent in the 
univerſe: that Creatures are only Patients, or the 
mere paſive inſtruments of the will and pleaſure of 
the Deity. Now it is manifeſt, that this ſeheme of 
Neceſſity makes God the Author of the fin and falt 
of our firſt parents; and indeed of every action in. 
the world 

But this rin tia, $ * Byno means-in the 
© world. When we ſay, that the fall of man came 
© neceſſarily to paſs; tis only ſaying, that Satan 
© is neither too ſtrong, nor too wiſe for God: 
« and that Satan would not have proved wo ſtrong 
©« gr too wiſe for Eve herſelf, had it been the Will 
of God, peſuiſſe obicem, i. e. to have hindered: 
© Satan from ſucceeding. Now, if twas not the 
« Divine Will to bar the enemy from ſucereding: 
and if it was really foreknown, that without ſuch. 
bar, the Enemy would: ſucceed ;. and if God: 

could, 


That is, Horſes. and, Cows, do. not differ from Men. by a: 
generical difference: they being all comprehended under the 
genus of. Living Creatures. 
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&© could, withont injuſtice, actually forbear, at the 
„very critical time, to put an effectual bar in the 
«© way, though he certainly had power to do it: 
4 the inference is invincible, that Adam and Eve 
„fell neceſſarily.” 

Let us deliberately weigh this invincible Argu- 
ment. It proceeds thus: 

God fore-knew that the Enemy would ſucceed in 
his temptation of Eve, unleſs he put a bar in the 
way: — But he had decreed, that he would forbear 
to put a bar in the way :— Therefore Eve neceſſarily 
fell. Now this ſuppoſes, that what is certainly 
fore-known, muſt be phyſically neceſſary. But this 
has been proved above, to be an entire miſtake, 
It will not therefore follow, that Eve fell zeceſarily, 
becauſe God certainly foreknew it. 

But again. This argument ſuppoſes a /el/-motive, 
or fdetermining power in the ereature. For 
what meaning has the word forbear ? Can it mean 
any thing elſe than this, viz. that God would not 
binder the enemy, from exerciſing all his power, 
ſubtelty, and art, in that temptation? But this 
ſuppoſes that the Enemy had a power, which he 
could exereiſe at his own pleaſure: which indeed 
God could have taken from him in a moment, but he 
had decreed that he would not. But if our author 
allows one intelligent creature to have 4 /elf-deter- 
mining power, he has no reaſon to deny it to ano- 
ther. Conſequently, Eve might be ſelfeditermined 
as well as the enemy, and therefore could not fall 
neceſſarily. 

But our author has a very momentous hint to 
give us; and as momentous hints ſhould not be 


paſſed, 


© 
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paſſed over too ſlightly, we will be the more atten- 
tive to this. | 

* „The entrance of Original Sin was one of 
1 thoſe eſſential links, on which the Meſſiah's in- 
i carnation was ſuſpended. So that if Adam's faſl 
© was not neceſſary, it would follow, that the whole 
„ Chriſtian Religion, from firſt to laſt, is a piece 
of mere chance-medley, and conſequently, cannot 
© be of divine Inſtitution,” 


Now this is directly putting the Conclufion be- 
fore the Premiſes. It is making the incarnation 
and ſufferings of the Meſſiah, a neceſſary event, an- 
tecedent to the very ſuppoſition of Man's Fall, and 
ſuppoſing the Fall of Man to be, in conſequence of 
it, as @ neceſſary means of its accompliſhment. But 
if the Fall of Man was only decreed as a neceſlary 
means to bring about the Incarnation of the Son 
of God, an unbeliever would have much reaſon to 
conclude, that an event could not, in itſelf, be a 
bleſſing to the world, the accompliſhment of which 
had brought unſpeakable miſery on all mankind, 
And if the death of Chriſt was an event, decreed 
and neceſſary, previous to the ſuppoſition of the 
Fall of Man; then the Recovery of Man from 
that Fall could not be the End of Chriſt's coming, 
for the End muſt be previous to the Means: and 
conſequently Man, if this be true, has nothing to 
expect from what Chriſt did and ſuffered, &c.— 
But I ſtop : The very ſuppoſition being ſhocking 
and abominable, and attended with moſt horrible 
and deſtructive conſequences. This momentous 

hint 
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hint, is indeed momentoxs enough; for if it be ad. 


mitted as true, it will effectually tear up all revealed 
xeligion by the very roots ! 

But if the chriſtian religion be contingent, it 
46 will follow, that it is a piece of mere chance- 
4% medley: and conſequently cannot be of divine 
4 inſtitution. The abſurdity of this reaſoning 
will fully appear, if we draw it out at full length, 
It proceeds thus: 

If it was poſſible for God to have created human 
Beings in ſuch a ſtate, that they could not have fal- 
den; and if he could have manifeſted his glory, by 
any other means, than by the incarnat ion and death 
of his Son: it will then follow, that the actual 
manifeſtation of the Divine Glory, by Jeſus Chriſt, 
and the whole of the chriſtian religion, is a piece 
of mere chance-medley, and conſequently cannot be 
of divine Inſtitution. 

Now, if this argument be unreaſonable and ab- 
ſurd, it is undeniable that our author's Reaſoning is 
in the fame ſtate of abſurdity. 

Again; if a thing that is contingext, cannot be of 
God, then the world cannot be of God; for it is 
doubtleſs contingent, and every creature in it; i. e. 
they might not have been created. For who dare 
fay, that God was under a Neceſſity of creating the 
world? He who is ſo bold, muſt either ſuppoſe 
that there 1s ſome other Being, ſuperior to God, that 
obliged him to act, (which is a contradiction :) or 
elſe he muſt fay, that the world was created by the 
Neceſſity of the Divine Nature. But if this was 
the cafe, then it would follow, that God created 
as many worlds, and as many creatures in them, 

as 
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as he could create; and that every creature was 
made as perfect as God could make it. For what- 
ever Being acts from the Neceſſity of its nature, acts 
to the utmoſt of its power, and that akways as the 
ſun ſhines to-the utmoſt of its power, and always 
ſhines, So that it would follow, if God created the 
world by the neceſſity of his nature, that he is con- 
tinually creating new worlds, and will be doing ſo to 
all eternity, Theſe and many other abſurdities, 
unavoidably follow, on the ſuppoſition that the 
world, and the creatures in it are not . contingent : 
but notwithſtanding their contingency, they are never» 
.theleſs the works of God. 

There is one thing that. has very much puzzled 
all the fataliſts, and which, not one of them has 
erer been able to get over. It is, how to account 
for the origin of evil, without making God, the 
author of ſin. Indeed upon their ſeheme it is im- 
poſſible. The doctrine of N eceſlity, directly makes 
God the author of all the evil in the world, It 
takes away all the praiſe and blame of every perſon 
in it; Men, being on this hypotheſis, no more than 
the paſſive inſtruments by whach God worketh what- 
ſoever pleaſeth him ; and differ nothing from the 
inſtruments and machines of an artiſt, fave only, 
that they have a power of conſciouſneſs added to 
them, by which they perceive, and reflect on the 
things that are done by their inſtrumentality; and 
falſely imagine that they themſelves, are che real 
agents that perform them. 

In order to get over this difficulty of their ſcheme, 
ſin has been treated of by moſt fatalifts, (and in- 


deed by too many who ” not eſpouſe that doctrine) 
| | as 
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4s 2 mere privation, or an ab/ence of ſomething, 
which ought” to be preſent, and therefore can want 
no poftivc cauſe, But the notion which makes fin 
properly ſpeaking, a mere nothing, in order to juſ- 
tify God as not caufing it, (for Nothing wants no 

caufe) will doubtleſs juſtify the finner as much; who 
can no more be the cauſe of nothing, than God, and 
confequently, be no more culpable than Him. And 
indeed I do not ſee, how there can be any poſirive 
puniſhment _ for a mere negation ; much leſs can I 
conceive, that the death of Chriſt was an atonement 
for nothing 5 nor even for that which has more of 
a negative than a poſitive nature in it. It would be 
well for theſe gentlemen to confider this, as a matter 
of no ſmall importance. 

Our author indeed, writes with more modeſty on 
this ſubje& than it is uſual for him to do. It 
would have given me very ſenſible pleaſure, had he 
done ſo, in the other parts of his book: it would 
lkewiſe have been a credit to himſelf, and an ad- 
vantage to his ſubject. He thinks, however, that fin 
Has more of a Tegative than a pofirive nature in it. 
Let us hear what he has offered on the ſubject. 


«« Evil, whether phyfical or moral, does not, 
& upon a narrow inſpection, appear to have fo nue 
of poftvity in it, as it is probable ſome antients 
% ſuppoſed.” 

„A man breaks his leg: 1. e. the continuity or 
„ cohæſion of parts natural to that limb, craſes to be 
integral. This is followed by the evil of pain. 
% And what is pain?*the abſence or mie of 

«© eaſe antecedently os. A man's houſe 43 
„ burned 
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© burned down» The conſequence is, a loſs or pri- 
vation of property. He does not poſſeſs * much 
6. az he did before,” — 
| Leangot-help thinking however, that both abyſs 

cal and moral evil, have as much of poſivity in them, 
as phyſical and moral good. An action indeed, is not 
res, but modus rei; it has no phyſical exiſtence, but is 
only a mode of ſome Being, But a bad action, with 
reſpect to the matter of it, is certainly as poſitive a 
thing, as a good one, for good and bad actions are 
not privately, but contrarily oppoſed to each other, 
and admit of as contrary an oppoſition, as any two 
things can do; and conſequently are both pojitive, 
for contraries are always fo. 

And if we examine a /frfwul action, with reſpect to 
the form of it, i. e. its ſpecial dependence on tHe 
will of a free-agent; we ſhall find it altogether as 
poſitive as a good action; for it requires as poſitive 
an 4 of the will to conſtitute the form of a bad ac. 
tion, as that of a good one; and fin is as much the 
actual choice of a ſinner, as goodneſs is the choice of 
a ſaint, * 

The ſins that have the greateſt appearance of a 
mere Privation, are fins of Omiſſion. But even 
theſe, on a cloſe examination, will be found to be 
poſitive, For their ſin fulneſs, ſtrictly ſpeaking, does 
not confiſt in the not doing, or the not <willing to do, 
what is commanded, but in the WILLING zot to do 
it: but the 4vi/ling not to do a thing, is as paint as 
the willing to do it; as being not privately, but con- 
trarily oppoſed to it: I therefore conclude, that Sim 
15 or well as Goodueſo, 
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The caſe is the ſame with reſpect to phyſical Eil, 


in the inſtances above quoted from our author; for 
Pain is not privately, but contrarthy oppoſed to 
Faſe and Happineſs; and that Action which is 
effective of Pain, is contrarily oppoſed to that, which 
is effective of Happineſs, and conſequently, the one 
is as poſitive as the other. 

Nor do I think the apoſtle's definition of Sin, 
contradicts this account of it. IIas 6 Totwy Thy 
djrap)iny, val THY aro pidy THe A, ͤN AMAPTIA 


$510 ANOMIA. 1 John, iii. 4. Which our au- 


thor thus tranſlates, * 

Zvery man, who committeth fin, doth alſo commit 
eicgality : for fin is ILLEGALITY., On-which he gives 
us this Comment, 


of Negation in it than of Poſivity; elſe it could 
„ not have been properly defineable by a merely 


negative term. For illegality imports no more than 


% a non-commenſuration to the Law as a rule, or 
4 meaſure of length and breadth.— But ſecondly, 1 
« infer, that unleſs Sin had ſomething of Poſivity 


« init, the legality of it could not be ſaid to be 


commiſſible, Every man who coMMITTETH 
© iNllegality.”—— And yet after all, I do not clearly 
«- diſcern how that can be, without the aſſiſtance 
of Dr, Watts's diſtinction, between actions them- 
„ ſelves, and the fnfulnc;-of them.“ 


I confeſs I can by no means agree with this tranſ-- | 


lation, and the comment taken together. Sin is 
Aliegaliy.— But Illegaliy (ſays this writer) 
« jimports no more than à ahn- commenſuration to the 

% Law, 
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, Whence I conclude in the 
« firſt place: that Sin ſtrictly conſidered, has more 
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% Law, as a meaſure of length and breadth.” — 
That is, Jilegality is not any thing that is ab/olutely 
abithout, or contrary to, the Law, but only a not 
coming up to the fuli extent and proportion of it. 80 
that he who commits legality, acts by. the right 
rule, only his aclion does not reach to the full cæ- 
tent of that rule. But certainly this is not the true 
ſenſe of the word Alegality: at leaſt, I am confident 
it does not reach the ſenſe of the greek word, erc- 
ua, For avojpos, is exlex, i. e. one who is and 
acts auithout laau; and evopity is lawleſſneſs; I i. e. 
that which hath no relation to the Law whatſoever, 
but ſtands in oppo/ition to it. But that which bears 
no relation to a given rule, cannot properly be cal- 
led, a coming ſhort of it; and that which is done 
by a <vrong rule, will be juſt as poſitive as that 
which is done by a right one: and what is done 
without Law, as poſitive as that which is done 
under the direction of it. I therefore conclude, that 
the apoſtle's definition does not imply, that Sin has 
more of Negation than of Poſivity in it; and con- 
ſequently Sin may be poſizive as well as Goodneſs. 


It will not follow, that becauſe Sin is defined by 
a merely negative term, therefore 1t muſt have more 
of Negation than of Poſivity in it: For the words, 
immortal, deathleſs, indemnify, &c, are merely nega- 
tive terms, but yet they undeniably imply, poſitive 
ideas, That Argument therefore can prove nothing. 


do not ſee how the diſtinction between Actions 
themſelves and the /infulneſs of them, can at all help 
our author out, in making fin a xegation, When 
$4 we 
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we conſider an Action itſelf, merely as an Action; 
there can be no ev in it. For otherwiſe all our ac- 
tions whatſoever would be evil. But when we con- 
fider an action as tending to give pleaſure or pain to 
any perſon ;- it is then denominated materially good, 
or materially evil. And when ſuch an action is cho- 
ſen by a Free-agent ;- it is called rally good, or 
morally evil: which comcides with the common diſ- 
tinction of actions into their matter and form, 
Now I have ſhewed- above, that whether we confi- 
der Sin, as to the matter or the form of it, we ſhall 
find it poſitive as well as Goodneſs, 

«© But (fays this author ) in what light ſoever 
*« we conſider thefe Modes of Being and of Action, 
„ called natural and moral: evil; whether we view 
them as poſitive qualities, or as negative, or as 
„ mixed, ſtill the queſtion returns; Whether the 
4 Great Firſt Cauſe, who is infinitely and merely 
«« Good, can be either efficiently or deſieiently the 
Author of them?“ 
eln my opinion, the ſingle word Prrmiſſon 
„ ſolves the whole difficulty, as far as it can be 
« ſolved in the preſent. beclouded. ſtate of Human. 
* Reaſon.” 

But I anſwer. The doctrine of Neceflity utterly 
excludes the very #ofiility of any proper notion of 
Permiſſion, trom having any place with reſpect to any 
creature in the univerſe. To permit, is no mo 
than, von impedire, not to hinder. The language 
of permiffion then, is, that if God did not Hinder 
Eve, ſhe would. determine herſelf to eat of the forbid» 


den Fruit, by the occaſion of ſatan's. temptation. 
But 
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But the doctrine of Neceſſity ſays, that we cannot 
move, nor do any action whatſoever, but as we are 
determined to it by the power of God; ſo that if 
Auguſius Foplady believe Neceſſity, he muſt deny 
Permiſſion, or if he hold Permiſſion he maſt deny 
Neceſſity. 

„ Armimaniſm, (ſays this writer ò) which repre- 
„ preſents moral and natural evil, as entering and 
6« as reigning, in DEFIANCE and CONTRARIETY 
© to, the vill and ⁊uiſh and endeawours of the Divine 
« Being, co-incides fo patly with the Manichzar 
„ dream of the two almighty conflifling principles, 
«© who reign in ſpight of each other, and catch as 
„catch can; that I really wonder at the reſerved 
4 modeſty of theſe Free-willers, who are for ſhift-- 
ing off the charge of Manichæiſm, from them- 
« ſelves, to other folks.“ 

But can this gentleman be / amazingly ignorant 
of the doctrines of Arminianiſin, as reilly to believe, 
that they repreſent evil, „as entering and reign- 
« ing, in defiance and contrariety to, the awill and 
e endeavours of the Divine Being ;:” in the manner 
he here ſets it forth * It he do not underſtand. Ar- 
minianiſm, why then does he enter into a contro» 
verſy about what he does not underſtand ? If he 
do underſtand it, why does he defignedly give a 
falſe repreſentation of it? Can this be conſiſtent 
either with truth or honeſty? However, leſt it 
ſhould be 7ignorance and not defign, (which I would 
rather hope to be the caſe) I will inform him what 
the real doctrine of Arminiani/m is, with reſpect to 
the entrance and prevalence of evil in the world. 

$ Page 141. Armin- 


r I do not here mean to inform him what Arminius or any 
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 Arminianiſm then, or the doctrine of Free-agen- 
ey, aſſerts, that God governs all creatures by laws, 
founded on, and commenſurate to, the natures he has 
given them. He has created the human ſoul, an 
intelligent, felf-motive, or ſelf-determining Principle, 
His government of man, 1s theretore ſuited to, and 
in perfect conſiſtence with, this intelligent ſelf-deter- 
mining Power. And God has neither avill, nor 
wiſh, nor does he endeavour to govern men by. any 
other law. Not that God wants power to govern 
men otherwiſe, but he aw//ls not, to uſe any other 
mode of government, than what can ſtand in perfect 
conſiftence with thoſe powers which he has planted 
in their nature. 

Now this doctrine is conſiſtent with the divine 
Permiſſion of evil. It ſuppoſes that Adam and Love, 


had a power to determine themſelwes to that act, of 


eating the forbidden fruit, provided God ſhould per- 
mit them to do it. And ſo far as we can judge of 
the ing of the divine conduct, it is reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe, that God was wet Bound to alter his mode 
of government, nor to deſtroy the powers of a Free- 
agent, in order to preclude evil from his works: 
He therefore permitted evil to enter, aud he per- 
mits it to reign. Not for want of power to hinder 


it, nor of knowledge to foreſee all the conſequences 


of it, nor for want of goodneſs to do that which 
was beſt. But becauſe it was his Divine Will and 
Pleaſure, to permit man ſo to determine himſelf; and 
thus to allow the entrance and continuance of evil, 
ſo far, and ſo long, as it ſhall ſeem good to his 
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other man has written on this ſubject, but only what account 
me doctrine of Free- agency can conſiſtently give of this matter. 
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inſmite Wiſdom. Arminianiſm then, is ſo far from 
repreſenting evil, as entering and reigning in - 
ance of the vill and wihh and endeavours of the Di- 
vine Being, as this writer ſets forth, that it reſolves 
both the entrance and prevalence of it, into the per- 
miſive*will of this moſt Wiſe and Holy Being, 

If it be ſaid ; but do you not repreſent God as 
firiving and endeavouring to reclaim men from fin, 
but he cannot prevail.” &c,— 

I anſwer. To repreſent God as Ariving and en- 
dtauouring to reclaum men from ſin, and to preſerve 
them in a ſtate of holineſs; is no more than his 
governing men, by that node of government which 
his wiſdom has choſen, in congruity with the na- 
ture and powers he has given them. That this 
does not prevail, is manifeſt to every one; but it 
does not imply that God cannot prevail, for he can 
deſtroy both-ſin, and every ſinner out of the world 
in a moment: but it is not his aw! to adopt any 
other mode of government. 

It ſeems to be an high crime in this gentleman's 
eſtimation, to-repreſent God as avilling or endeavour» 
ing (i. e. as governing men, by laws ſuited to their 
moral powers, and according to the tenor of the co- 
venant of grace) to reclaim ſinners. But if there 
be one ſinner whom God does not thus endeavour, 
or abill, (or has not endeavoured) to convert; He 
will doubtleſs not puniſh him for continuing in his 
ſins. For we cannot ſuppoſe that God will be diſ- 
pleaſed at a man for not doing what he neither wwz/ls 
nor ⁊viſbes him to do. And if this be the. caſe, 
why does Auguſtus Toplady, harangue the people on 
the fubject of repenting and breaking off their ſins, 
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by turning to God, that they may obtain mercy; if 
God neither- wills nor wiſhes men to do any ſuch 
thing Perhaps it will be ſaid, this is his 5%; 
and whether there be any thing of truth in theſe 
matters or no, yet a man muſt get a maintenance, 
I anſwer, this indeed is another affair; but quite 
befide my preſent buſineſs to enquire. into. 

But ſtill our author will have it, that Arminia · 
niſm, and Manichziſm coincide with each other ; 
and tells us, 5 that were he diſpoſed to make the 
moiſt of his arguments, he might add, and very 
fairly too, That the old Manichaiſm was a gentle 
„ impiety, and a fend abſurdity 3 when contraſ- 
ted with the modern Arminian improvements on 
* that ſyſtem. For which is worſe? To aſſert the ex · 
6 ;ſtence of tun independent Beings, and no more, 


* or to aſſert the exiſtence of about one hundred and 


« y millions of independent Beings, all living at 
„one time”—So that, „ confining ourſelves to 
4% our own world, it will follow, that Arminian 
„% Manichziſm, exceeds the paltry oriental duality, 
„ at the immenſe rate of 150,009,000 to Two ! at 
« the very loweſt computation,” 

The reader will. perceive, that our author here 
Alls into one of his uſual fits, in which, by the in- 
fuence of an heated imagination, he boldly mounts 
dis atrial car, the work of a wild fancy, and furi · 
ouſly driving on 


an fiudit nebulas 
*till becoming giddy and confuſed, he vainly ima · 
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Eines, Phaeton like, that 
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; Sparſa quoque in vario paſſim miracula clo, 
Vaſtarumque videt trepidus fimulacra ferarum, 
| | Ovid, 
His flight however is not of a long continuance, 
He deſcends from theſe atrial regions towards the 
cloſe of the following page ; and I hope with better 


ſucceſs than his wild exemplar did, as I prefume he 
has neither done, nor recerved much harm. 


He ſeems not in very good temper however ; for 
the firſt work he goes about is to find fault. 


«© Mr, Weſley, fays het, feems much diſpleaſed 
& with a brace of gentlemen, whoſe names he has 
4% not communicated to the public. One of thefe 
« we are told delivered his mind to this effect: I 
frequently feel tempers, and ſpeak many words, 
„and do many actions which I do not approve of. 
« But IJ. cannot avoid it. They reſult, whether 1 
„will or no, from the vibrations of my brain, to- 
* gether with the motion of my blood, and the flow 
« of my animal ſpirits. But theſe are not in my 
% own power. I cannot help them. They are 
independent on my choice. Therefore I can- 
«© not apprehend moe to be a finner.” But the 
gentleman has added, on this account.” (And 
Auguftus Toplady ſhould have added it hkewiſe: For, 
why does he blame another perfon, even without 
Juſt cauſe, for “ mangling and altering,” when he 
himſelf actually falls into the ſame practice?) - Thus 
far, ſays our author, I perfectly agree with the 
„ gentleman unknown. Every one of his premiſes 
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4 js true. But the concluſion limps moſt.miſera- 
„ bly.” Limps! Where? Againſt what rule of juſt 
reaſoning does it offend? Certainly a man is no more 
blameable for any action, than he is for that which 
neceſſarily cauſes that action, with all its particular 
circumſtances. 

A man can therefore, be no more blameable for 
that action, which neceſſarily reſults, with all its 
particular modes, from the vibrations of his brain, the 
motion of his blood, and flow of his animal Spirits, 
than he is for thoſe vibrations, &c. themſetves. 80 
that the Judge might as well condemn a man to be 
hanged, becauſe his pulſe beats too quick, or too 
ſlow, and becauſe his brain vibrates after a certain 
manner; as for committing .murder.—But if this 
would be deemed highly unreaſonable and abſurd ; 
then, 'tis undeniably the ſame abſurdity to ſuppoſe, 
that a man can be deemed a ſinner, and be liable to 
eternal puniſhment, for thoſe actions which he is 
thus neceſſitated to pertorm. 

But this author, intreats“ him to cry. mightily 
4% to God, for that ſupernatural influence of grace, 
«+ which alone is able to convince him of his ſin- 
£6 nerſhip.” —— | 

This indeed is very good advice, on the ſuppoſi- 
tion that man is a free-agent ; but it is ridiculous, on 
the ſuppoſition of ab/olute Neceſſity. For why does our 
author adviſe him to cry mightily to God ? when 
he firmly believes that he cannot even move his 
tongue, till God almighty zrre/ibly determines him 
to do it? On this hypotheſis all exhortations and 
advices to men, ought rather to be turned into pray - 


ers to God, that he would determine and modity 
every 
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every ereature differently to what they are: fince 
every man muſt act juſt as he does, till he is other- 
wiſe circumſtanced ; and the alteration of thoſe cir- 
cumſtances, depends entirely on the will and ꝓlea- 
ſure of God.—Let us give -a ſpecimen- of that form 
of prayer which every Neceſſitarian, conſiſtently with 
his principles, ſhould be continually offering up to 
God. | 


* O LORD GOD moſt mighty, we know that 
thou haſt all power in heaven and in earth, and 
that every creature is only what thou makef? and 
ville it to be. Thou alone putteſt the circum- 
ſtances by which every man is neceſſarily deter- 
© mined to every action that he doeth. We are 
* told, indeed, that thou art wiſe ; but thou alone 
* cauſeſt Men to err; that thou art Truth itſelf, but 
yet all the lies and falſhood in the world, happen 
by thine on appointment. We tell men, that 
* thou art good; but we know that thou caufeſt 
* them to do all the wickedneſs which they com- 
mit. We therefore humbly beſeech thee, to 
alter thy manner of determining men to ſo many, 
and ſo great acts of wickedneſs. We pray thee to 
act, with more wiſdom, truth, and goodneſs, 
© than hitherto thou haſt done. Lord we beſeech 
© thee, do not determine this man to commit mur- 
© der, nor that man to ſwear falſely; but do thou 
© determine men to goodneſs, conſiſtently with that 
character we give of thee to the world 


Now if ſuch a prayer as this, would be highly 


unchriſtian, „ and abſurd; then the doc- 
K trine 
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trine of abſolute Neceſſity, is all theſe united to- 
gether. 

Our author proceeds. The other gentleman, 
« according to Mr. Hæſigs hiſtory of him, believes 
& the Omnipotence, but doubts the Miſaom, and flatly 
« denies the Goodneſs of God.” Thus the Creed 
goes on. All the evil in the world is owing to 
© God. I can aſcribe it to no other cauſe. I can- 
& not blame that cur for barking or biting, it is 
his nature; and he did not make himſelf, I feel 
% wrong tempers in myſelf, But that is not my 
« fault: for J cannot help it. It is my nature, 
* And I could not A my having this nature: 
4 neither can I change it.“ 

& ] will, ſays he, beſtow a few conciſe annota- 
4 tions on this con feſſion of Faith, be it real, or be 
«+ jt fictitious.“ 

« All the evil in the <vorld is owing to God. No- 
4e thing (ſays this writer“) can be more falſe. For, 
«+ as the great and good Mr. Edwards obſerves, it 
„ would be ftrange arguing indeed, becauſe men 
<« never commit fin but only when God leaves them 
4% 20 thenſelves, and neceſſarily fin, when he does 
<: ſo: that therefore their fin, is not from them- 
« ſelves, but from God: and ſo, that God muſt be 
« ſinful Being. As ſtrange as it would be, to 
argue, becauſe it is always dark when the ſun 
is gone, and never dark while the ſun is preſent ; 
ce that therefore all darkneſs is from the ſun, and 
c that his diſk and beams muſt needs be black.“ 


But I anſwer; 1. This remark of Jonathan Ed- 


<-ard's overturns the doctrine of Neceſſity, and pro- 


ceeds 
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1 
&eds upon a quite diferent ſuppoſition, For what 
does he mean when he ſays, God leaves men 25 
themſelves Can he mcan either more or leſs than 
this? viz. that God leaves men with a liberty to 
chuſe, either his action or that; ſo that by virtue 
of this choice, with a. liberty ad utrumlibet, they 
are properly accountable for their actions. 

But this is contrary to the doctrine of Neceſſity, 
which deſtroys the poſſib:lity of God leaving men to 
themſelves. For if men are left to themſelves, i. e. 
free from, the phyſical influence of all other Be- 
ings, they could not, according to this hypotheſis, 
act at all: They would be as motionleſs as a ſtatue, 
and neither move hand nor foot, nor do either good 
or evil. Conſequently men cannot be left to them- 
ſelves upon any ot her ſuꝑpoſition, than that they 
are Free - agents. 

2. The illuſtration does not by any means come: 

up to the point in queſtion. For what is Darkneſs, 
but the abſence of Light? It is not a poſitive Be- 
ing; it muſt therefore ſtrictly ſpeaking, be a mere 
nothing. But nothing needs no poſitive' cauſe to. 
proceed from; and if Men when left to themſelves. 
are Nothing, how can they commit Sin ?* 

&« 1 feel wrong tempers in myſelf : but that is not my 
fault,” | 

K 2 & I feel 


* It is in my mind, if the friends to truth and virtue ſhould 
give encouragement to the undertaking, to give Jonathan 
Edwards's Book, here referr'd to, a fair and candid examination: 
if health and leiſure ſhould be granted me. But, ſhould ſuch a 
work be undertaken, it will be execute d, with that candour, and 
reſpect, which is unqueſtionably due, to the character of a man 
of ſuch diſtinguiſſied abilities, and ſo deſervedly eftcemed for his 


piety, 
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- + Certainly, ſays our author“, the fault's ins 
yourſelf, and conſequently the fault is your's“ 


But I anſwer: That if the having an irregular- 
motion in a man, makes it his own, fo as to conſti- 
tute him guilty, then we are puniſhable for every 
irregular motion of our blood or animal ſpirits, 
which has any evil influence on our health or conſti- 
tution. So that, according to this argument, he 
who has a Fever muſt be a bad man; he who has a 
very high Fever, ſo as to be delirious, is a very bad 
man; but he who dies of a Fever, is an abominable 
wretch. Now if this method of reaſoning deſerves. 
only to be laugh'd at, then Aug:/{us Toplady's argu - 
ment requires the ſame treatment, 

This gentleman adds, I cannot help it.” To 
which this writer only anſwers; * Right: you 
cannot. But there is one that can. Apply to 
him.“ 1: is my nature.”—* Very true: Aid 
could not prevent my having this nature.“ I never ima- 
gined you could.“ “ Neither can J change it.—“ I 
« am clear you cannot. The Zthiopian might as 
«+ ſoon change his ſkin, or the leopard his ſpots.” — 


But I aſk; does all this prove, that the evil which 
is in a man is his own fault, even though he could 
never help it? Can any one imagine that this wri- 
ter thought, in theſe anſwers, that he was proving 
this point? And if not, pray what was he proving ? 
All theſe aſſertions are adduced by the gentleman, 
as proofs that the feeling wrong tempers in himſelf 
was not his fault, namely for the reaſons he alledges ; 
our author was to ſhew, that theſe reaſons do not 
prove the oY nan; s point; but inſtead of this, he 

grants. 
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grants every one of them as true, and then only 
aſks ; ** Yet, what will become of you, if you die 
* unchanged ?”— To which I anſwer, it is impoſſible 
for him, or any other perſon to die, without a poſſi» 
bility of being changed; for the grace of God which: 
bringeth ſalvation hath: appeared unto all men. So that 
if he or any other perſon die anchanged, it then 
ſtrictly and properly becomes their own fault, be- 
cauſe their fin hath been their free choice : and 
ſalvation has been their deliberate and —— re- 
fuſal.— He goes on: 

„Mr. Weſley's wrath is not confined to the two 
« gentlemen above-mentioned. It ſtrides back in- 
to the laſt century, and proſecutes the aſſembly 
f Divines. met at J/e/minfler,—For what offence 
are they thus dug out of their graves? For ſay- 
ing, that Whatever happens in time was unuchange- 
« ably ordained from all eternity I beg leave to 
* acquaint the court, that there is a flaw in the 
„charge. Mr. #%/ey cannot quote even a finglc 
„ propoſition without mangling and altering.” 

But let us candidly enquire, how this. heavy 
charge is ſupported ?* Why, © In the confeſſion 
drawn up by theſe Divines, they expreſs-the mat- 
ter thus: GOD! from all eternity, did—frecly 
„and unchangeably ordain, whatſoever comes to paſi. 
© —[In their larger Catechiſm, they phraſe it, with. 
no alteration of ſenſe, as follows: Gop's De- 
"<6 crees are the aviſe, free, and holy acts of the counſel 
« of his Will; <whereby, from all eternity he hath for. 
« his own glory, W ly fore-ordained whaiſocver 
comes to ff in tine. Now, let the candid, im- 
K 3 partial. 
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c partial Reader judge, of this matter, John Willey's 
words are, Whatever happens in time, was un- 
changeably determined from all eternity.” The 
words in the Aſſembly's Catechiſm are, „G0 D' 
Decrees are the Ads aqvhereby, from all eternity 
& he hath — . fore-ordained r 
4 comes to paſs in time. 

Nou, if theſe two —_— do- not expreſs the 
fame ſenſe, I freely confeſs I do not underſtand the 
meaning of words. And John Weſley did. not ſay, 
he quoted the words verbatim; nay. he took care to 
prevent the reader from ſuppoſing it, by ſaying, 
They ſpeak to this efca.” I beg leave there» 
fore, to recall this gentleman's information, and to 
acquaint the eourt, that the ſenſe of the Aſſembly's 
words is preſerved complete and full, and that this 
gentleman's. charge againſt John. Weſley is only the 
effect of a baſe envy. 

We come now to a decifive ſtroke indeed; an 
argument that muſt doubtleſs overturn AIG 
from its very foundation. 

“ Tis curious, (ſays this writer) to behold * 
„ miniaus themſelves forced by ſtreſs of argument 
<< to take refuge in the harbour of that Neceſſity 
< which at other times they ſo vehemently ſeek to 
«< geſtroy, It is necgſſary, ſay they, that man's Will 
% ſhould be fre > for without Freedom, the Will 
„were no-Willat all.“ 

Truly, Auguſtus Toplach, thou haſt the moſt excel- 
tent knack at an argument, of any man I ever met 
with !— This gentleman, you ſee, can argue, or 
backward or forward, He can prove Neceſſity by 
Freedom, and Freedom by Neceſlity, ”Tis all alike 
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to him. He can prove, the concluſion from any” 
fort of premiſes, and the premiſes back again by 
the concluſion. It reminds me of a fine gentleman 
in a public room, who that he might appear like 
other folks, took up the Paper to look at the news 
for the day. Another gentleman fitting near him, 
and caſting his eye on the paper, whiſper'd to him; 
6 Sir you have got it the «wrong fide up.” Puh, 
puh, ſays he, no matter for that, 'tis all alike to- 
me, right or «vrong.”—Our fine gentleman for reading, 


and Augu/ius Toplady for arguing, I think may Juſtly: 
be claſſed together. 


I find there is an anecdote yet to come;. which is 
nearly as curious as the preceding argument. How 
ever I ſhould not have thought it worth notice ; as: 
fuppoling it to have been cull'd out of: the lumber 
of ſome /zperannuated heathen poet's imagination; but 
finding it has been mentioned ina former publica- 
tion, it ſeems by the repetition, that our author is 
fond of it; and that he has picked up a few people 
ſome where, whom he endeavours to perſuade: to 
take this for a true picture of Arminianiſm. For 
the ſake of theſe good folks, then, let us take a view: 
of this curious converſation pieece. 

% God does all he poſſibly can, (ſaid the Armi-- 
& nian Philoſopher) “to hinder moral and natural 
„evil. But he cannot prevail. Men will not 
« permit God te have this wiſh, Then the Deity, 
« anſwered I, muſt certainly be a» very unhappy 
„ Being, Not unhappy in the leaſt,” What! 
© meet with a conſtant ſeries of croſſes; /5warted in 


+ his daily endeavours; diſappointed of his wiſhes ; 
_— 
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« concerted in his plan of operations; d:feated of 
„ his intentions; embarraſſed in his views; and 
& actually overpowered, every moment of every 
day, by numberleſs of the creatures he has made; 
and yet be happy under all this inceſſant ſerics of 
« perplexing and mortifying circumſtances ? ”— 
Ves: for he knows that in conſequence of the 


& Free-will with which he has endued his rational 


« creatures, he himſelf muſt. be diſappointed of 
4 his wiſhes, and defeated of his ends: and that 
there is no help or it, unleſs he had made us 


mere Machines. He there fore ſubmits to Neceſ- 


« fity,. and does not make himſelf uneaſy about it.“ 


Such was the converſation between theſe two Phi-- 


loſphers; (if this be a juſt repreſentation of it) 
but I dety a wiſe man to tell, whether the premiſes, 
or the concluſion drawn from them, diſcover the 
greater ignorance” of God and religion, 

„ Gop does all he poſſibly can, (ſaid the Armi-- 


nian Philoſopher) to hinder moral and natural evil. 
But he cannot prevail. Men will not permit God 


4 to have his wiſh,” 


Ican- 


If For my on part, I freely confeſs, That I doubt the truth 
of every word of it. This writer has already given the world 


ſufficient reaſon to doubt the authenticity of every thing he ſpeaks 


concerning John N gſley, from which he can make any inference 
to that ge ntleman's prejudice. For this reaſon I doubt, whether 
this converſation ever exifted, at leaſt in the preſent form of it, 
hut in our author's imagination. 


For this reaſon alſo, 1 doubt the truth of what this gentleman 
peremptorily aſſerts9, either two or three times over; namely 
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T cannot tell what the Arminian Philoſopher; ſo 
called, might fay ;. but I. am ſure Arminianiſm it-- 
ſelf, i. e. the Arminian doctrine of Free-agency,, 
ſays no ſuch thing. It is as far from any ſuch ſup- 
poſition as Neceſlity itſelf. It declares, as I have 
ſaid before, that God governs men by laws ſuited to 
the nature and powers he has given them. And he: 
neither wills, nor wiſhes, nor endeavours. to govern) 
men by any other method. And as he infallibly 
fore-knows how every man will determine himſelf, by: 
the motives laid before him, ſo he can place every 
circumſtance in ſuch a-manner, as infallibly to an- 
ſwer every deſign of his wiſe and gracious provi-- 
dence, He therefore can neither be di/appointed of. 
his wiſhes, nor defeated: of his ends, This is the 
real and true repreſentation of the doctrine of Armi 
nianiſm on this ſubject. 

But even ſuppoſing that any man was ſo weak aa 
to aſſert, that God does all he peſibly can, &c. yet it 
would not follow that, then the Deity. muſt be 
a very unbappy Being.“ The Deity is completely 

happy 


that, © John Ngſiey declares himſelf, and in print too, to be 75 
« greateſt miniſter in the world.” Now I confeſs, I have never 
ſcen any thing of this kind, in Joh Weſley's writings, And 1 
believe there is no rule more ſacred than this, among men of any” 
character, that, when a charge of this nature is brought againſt 
an antagoniſt, it muſt, as we ſay, be ſupported with. chapter and: 
verſe; otherwiſe, it bears ſuch ſtrong marks of forgery, and ſlan- 
der, that it generally rebounds back with redoubled force on its: 
illiberal author. Now as Aug Toplady has broke thro' this, 
ſacred rule, it is to be hoped, if any ſenſe of honour, or any con- 
cern for his own dying character remain, that he will ſpeedily” 
dear himſelf of the juſt ſuſpicion of ſo atrocious a crime. 
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happy, in, and from Himſelf, He can neither receive 
addition, nor ſuffer diminution in any of his attri- 
butes or perfations. His nature is wholly: incapa- 
ble of ſuffering from any creature. It is an odd 
way of arguing then, to ſay; if God ds /o, or if men 
att thus or thus, ** then the Deity muſt be a very un- 
happy Being.“ It is ſuppoſing that God is affected 
by men, and by their circumſtances,. as one man is 
affected by another: that is, that He is a man as 
well as we are. It is the ſame abſurdity therefore 
as if he ſhould ſay, Becauſe God is completely happy 
in himſelf, and is incapable of pain or uneaſineſs ; 
He muit be made very arhappy and wneaſy by the 
irregular conduct of men. 

Now from this view of the matter, I think, we 
may fairly conelude; that our two Philoſophers were 
pretty well met, being nearly on a par with each- 
cther. 

This writer ſeems to think, that our general defec- 
tion from ſound morals, is owing to a general diſbe - 
lief of the doctrine of Neceſſity. I muſt beg leave, 
however, to think otherwiſe, and that for very 
weighty reaſons. For what chriſtian virtue does 
the belief of ſuch a doctrine tend to promote? I 
never knew one perſon in my life who was bettered 
by eſpouſing this opinion. But we have had many 
inſtances of perſons, who, before they became of 
this ſentiment, were humble, modeſt, generous, and 
open-hearted to all; but after they were eſtabliſhed 
in this grand goſpel doctrine, (as tis called) they 
became haughty, diſdainful, ſupercilious, and ſelf - 
aonceited. Tis the general character of all who 

are 
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are grounded in this opinion. The author before 
vs, is a lamentable inſtance of it. In low invective, 
mean compariſons, and ſupercilious ſcorn, he is 
equalled by few, exceeded perhaps by none. In. 
all his preaching, and religious parade, we have too 
much reaſon to fear, that he is actuated chiefly by 
envy or malice. He ſeems to preach-Chriſt indeed 
for contention, Jobn Weſley is the butt of all his 
rage, whoſe name he cannot mention, but 


Lingua eft ſufſuſa veneno. 
Ovid, 


and on which . occaſion he deems no language too 
mean, no compariſon too low. But moderate men 
will think otherwiſe, and view things in a different 
light. They will pity the low motives that actuate 
this writer, and think, that whatever John Neſiey be, 
this gentleman's ſpirit and manner can only convince 
the world that he himſelf is a very.improper man, 
to teach-the holy doctrines, and recommend the 
humble Spirit, of the meek and lowly Jeſus. 

But if this grand goſpel tenet, have ſuch a bane- 
ful influence, on the-minds of thoſe, who were an- 
tecedently good, what effect can it have on thoſe 
who are pre-diſpoſed to evil, by bad inolinations 
and vicious habits? Tell theſe, they act only from 
Neceſſity; that they do nothing but what God wills, 
and appoints them to do; that the Deity neither 
evills nor wiſhes, they ſhould act otherwiſe than they 
do: Will this tend to humble them before God 
for their fins ? Can this tend to beget that pathetic 
cry, God be merciful to me a ſinner? Or — 

ten 
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tend to convince them that they are poor and Blind 
and raked, loſt and undone without Chriſt ? Can 
any one believe it will have this effect? - Muſt it 
not harden the finner in his wickedneſs ; and lull 
the ſoul, beginning-to awake, to ſound fleep ? Ir 
will take away all remorſe, all felf-condemnation 
and blame. The finner will juſtly anſwer. I can- 
not, I need not repent. What ! repent for doing 
what God has appointed me to do? for obeying the 
will and decrees of my Maker ? this itſelf would be 
a ſin. If I am acting up to the appointment of the 
Deity : if I am fully anſwering all the %s of 
Providence concerning me. I am as perfect in my 
kind and degre, as the higheſt Arch-angel in hea- 
ven. No creature can, no creature is required to 
do more. The «vill of God is the moſt perfect rule 
of right, and the ſum of all good. The creature 
that fully, and uniformly does this, needs no re- 
pentance. And if it can never do any other thing 
than what God wills and appoints it to do, it needs 
no prayer, ſeeing it can have nothing more, nor 
loſe what it has. | 

What then can we think of a doctrine, which 
tends to quiet men in their fins? which ſhuts up 
the very door of repentance, by ſuperſeding the 
need of it: That tells the finner, who tramples on 
the laws of God, and is pulling vengeance on his 
head, that he is doing juſt what God wills and ap- 
points him to do? Is not this leading men to 
hell, under the name of heaven? telling them, all 
is fate and well, (for what can be better than the 


appointment of God) while the wrath of heaven is 


r ; 
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juſt kindling, to conſume them for their fins? I 
freely confeſs, I look upon ſuch men as doing the 
work of the devil in the name of the Lord, And 
both the doctrine and ſtate, of theſe fiery zealots, 
is terribly dangerous. 

This however is not the character of all who are 
of this opinion. There are moderate men even of 
this ſentiment : Men, who ate influenced by a 
ſpirit of love and good- will toward all mankind ; who 
are more concerned to feel the Divine Spirit of love 


and goodneſs ariſe and prevail in themſelves, than 


to kindle the fire and contention among others, 
With theſe of every denomination, I can join my 
hand in friendſhip, and rejoice in their proſperity 
and ſucceſs. And in proportion as this Spirit pre- 
vails among us, we ſhall be reclaimed to the Goſpel 
and to Virtue?; but not by eſpouſing a particular 
opinion, May the GREAT Gop ariſe, and by his 
power prevail in our hearts: May he give us the 
wiſdom that is from above, which is pure and 
peaceable. May he turn our attention to the inward 
ſtate of our mind, and beget in us an expectation 
and waiting, for the ariſing and manifeſtation of 
Chriſt in his redeeming power to the ſoul: Then 
ſhall we know what this mkaneth; Ve all with open 
face beholding as in a glaſs, the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the ſame Image, from glory to glory, by 
the Pirit of the Lor d, | 


FINIS. 


